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New  Jersey’s 
largest  t^wspaper 
grows 

more  colorful 


It's  imt  a  black  and  white  win  lil  i>nt 
there.  I  hat's  why  I  lie  Star-Letlfier 
takes  its  cnnnnitinent  to  lii^li 
ijiialits  process  c»>lor  iti  its  eilitorial 
ami  adsertisiii^  so  seriously. 

And  The  Star-L.eil^er  is  continuing 
ti>  e\|iantl  this  cotinnitnient 
has  itij;  come  on  litu’' w  ith  a 
seci>iul  satellite  offset 
printing  plant. 

When  son  proilnce  a 


QFUe  :%'tar-Ilct)Qcr 
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newspaper  that's  alise  with  well 
organizeil  inrormatioti,  award  winning 
cov  erage,  and  high  i.|nality  color, 
reailers  atitl  advertisers  responil. 

,1  hat's  vvhv  Fhe  Star-L,edger  is  the 
leailing  nevvspa|ier  iti  New  Jersev  - 
greater  than  the  next  three 
New  jersev  papers  combineil. 

For  clear  colorf'id 
coverage.  New  Jersev 
loivks  to  rhe  Star  Leiltrer. 


What  we’re  doing 


NYNEX 


Why  we're  doing  it 

From  now  on,  New  York  Telephone  and  New  England 
Telephone  will  be  known  as  NYNEX.  But  the  local 
service  you  know  and  trust  will  continue  without  a 
blip.  Same  dial  tone.  Same  operators. 

The  real  change  is  that  your  life  will  be  a  little 
simpler.  Because  now  you’ll  have  one  name  for  everything 
you  need  to  communicate.  Local  phone  service.  Yellow 
Pages.  Cellular  communications.  And  one  link  to 
whichever  long  distance  company,  message  service  or 
computer  network  you  choose  -  plus  lots  of  new  services 
just  around  the  corner.  You  get  a  world  of  choices 
through  one  simple  connection.  That’s  the  NYNEX  idea. 

Telephones  are  just  a  part  of  what  we’re  up  to 
these  days.  And  as  communications  continue  to  change, 
so  will  we.  That’s  our  promise. 

From  now  on,  just  call  us  NYNEX, 


•  • 
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JANUARY 

1  3- 15  —  Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention, 
Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Joseph 

20>33  —  Kentucky  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Marriott  Griffin  Gate,  Lexington 

23>36  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Promotion  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Development  Conference,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego 
28-29  —  New  England  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Park  Plaza  Hotel  and  Towers,  Boston 

FEBRUARY 

1  O- 12  —  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills 

1  2- 14  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Shera¬ 
ton  Center,  Toronto 

13-16  —  Editor  &.  Publisher  Telecommunications  Conference,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Hotel,  Tampa 

24-26  —  Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Convention, 
Clarion  Hotel,  Baltimore 

27-3/2  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Breakers  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

MARCH 

1- 5  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

2- 5  —  American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Biscayne  Bay  Marriott  Hotel,  Miami 

6-8  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

6-8  —  Southern  Newspaper  Operations  Conference  and  Trade 
Show,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Atlanta 

9- 11  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Hemisphere  Conference 
on  Free  Speech,  Mexico  City 

1  O- 13  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington 
1  3- 15  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 
Guatemala  City 

17-19  —  Missouri  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Meeting,  Capitol 
Plaza  Hotel,  Jefferson  City 

20-23  —  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Houston 

24-26  —  America-East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1  2- 14  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Conference, 
J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Washington 

20-22  —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Inter¬ 
state  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York 

2 1  -23  —  Kansas  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Holidome  Hotel,  Manhattan 

24-27  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

MAY 

2-6  —  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  Seminar  on  Media  and  Democracy,  Santiago,  Chile 
15-18  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix 
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About  Awards 


Olive  Branch  Awards.  The  Boston  Globe  and  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  have  received  Olive  Branch  Awards  for  their 
coverage  of  international  security  affairs. 

The  Globe  was  honored  for  the  four-part  series  “The 
Nuclear  Bazaar,”  which  examined  the  sale  of  nuclear  tech¬ 
nology  and  assessed  the  problems  of  potentially  lucrative 
nuclear  stockpiles  in  cash-hungry  countries. 

The  Courant  was  recognized  for  the  five-part  series 
“Arming  the  World:  The  Business  of  War,”  which  linked 
the  issues  of  U.S.  jobs,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  U.S. 
arms  sales  in  looking  at  conventional  arms  proliferation 
on  both  global  and  local  levels. 

The  awards  are  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  War,  Peace 
and  the  News  Media  at  New  York  University  and  the  Edi¬ 
tors’  Organizing  Committee,  a  group  of  editors  and  writ¬ 
ers  at  national  magazines. 

Newspaper  Carrier  Awards.  Eight  newspapers  have 
won  the  Newspaper  Carrier  Day  contest,  sponsored  by 
Church  Rickards,  Whitlock  &  Co.,  Westchester,  111. 

Winners  were  the  Morris,  111.,  Herald;  Hermiston  (Ore.) 
Herald;  Yuma  ( Ariz. )  Daily  Sun;  Post-Crescent,  Appleton, 
Wis.;  Gazette  Telegraph,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Oneida 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Dispatch;  Herald  Times  Reporter,  Manitowoc, 
Wis.;  and  Hopkinsville  Kentucky  New  Era. 

National  Press  Foundation  Awards.  Des  Moines 
Register  editor  Geneva  Overholser  has  been  named  print 
journalist  of  the  year  by  the  National  Press  Foundation. 

Overholser  is  credited  with  helping  bring  Iowa’s  largest 
newspaper  to  national  prominence.  She  broke  a  long¬ 
standing  journalistic  taboo  by  getting  consent  from  a  rape 
victim  to  use  her  name  in  print. 

When  flooding  in  the  Midwest  devastated  Des  Moines 
last  year,  Overholser  established  temporary  offices  else¬ 
where  and  contracted  with  other  printers  to  keep  the  Reg¬ 
ister  publishing. 

Godfrey  Sperling  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  who 
for  27  years  has  brought  newsmakers  and  reporters  together 
at  his  “Sperling  breakfasts,”  also  was  recognized  by  NPF. 

The  meetings  have  become  a  fixture  in  Washington.  At 
a  recent  breakfast.  Republican  political  consultant  Ed 
Rollins  told  reporters  that  the  campaign  of  New  jersey 
Gov.-elect  Christine  Todd  Whitman  had  paid  black  min¬ 
isters  not  to  campaign  for  Democratic  incumbent  Jim  Flo- 
rio. 

Honored  as  leaders  in  computer-assisted  research  were 
Philip  Meyer,  a  journalism  professor  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Elliot  Jaspin,  systems  editor  at  Cox 
Newspapers,  Washington.  —  AP 

Menckan  Awards.  The  Columbus-based  Free  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  chosen  the  winners  of  its  annual  Mencken 
Awards,  named  for  journalism  legend  H.L.  Mencken. 

“Drug  Forfeitures;  Are  Seizures  ‘Legalized  Theft’?”  by 
Dennis  Cauchon  in  USA  Today  won  the  news  story/in¬ 
vestigative  report  prize;  “Slavery,”  which  appeared  in 
Newsweek  magazine,  was  picked  as  best  feature  story/es¬ 
say;  and  “Remember  Nayirah,  Witness  for  Kuwait?”  by  John 
MacArthur  in  the  New  York  Times  was  recognized  as  best 
editorial/op-ed  column. 
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In  Brief 


Publisher  sells  stake 
in  firm  he  founded 

GREG  O’BRIEN,  PRESIDENT,  publisher  and  a  founding  in¬ 
vestor  in  Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  Publishing  Co.,  has  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  to  the  majority  shareholder,  Massachusetts-based 
Community  Newspaper  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Fidelity  Invest¬ 
ments. 

O’Brien  said  he  quit  to  spend  more  time  with  his  family 
and  to  write  books. 

Founded  in  1990  by  Fidelity,  the  Harte  family  and  O’Brien, 
Cape  Cod  Publishing  owns  nine  weeklies,  including  the  Reg¬ 
ister,  Yarmouthport,  and  Cape  Codder,  Orleans. 

O’Brien  was  replaced  by  Vicki  Ogden,  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Community’s  Bay  State  Publishing  unit  and  who 
earlier  was  editor  of  the  Portsmouth  Herald  and  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Middlesex  News. 

N.Y.  Times  says  buyout  will 
cause  decline  in  earnings 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  Co.  said  fourth-quarter  earnings  will 
dip  30a  share  because  of  a  $4.5  million  charge  for  reducing 
the  composing  room  staff  at  the  New  York  Times. 

The  charge  provides  severance  pay  and  health  insurance 
for  25  New  York  Typographical  Union  Local  6  members  who 
voluntarily  agreed  to  leave  their  lifetime-guaranteed  jobs, 
union  president  James  Grottola  said. 

The  buyout  —  $65,000  plus  five  years  of  health  insurance 
—  leaves  the  Times  with  139  typographers,  whose  lifetime  job 
guarantees  stem  from  a  1970s  agreement  to  accept  new  tech¬ 
nology. 

Not  counting  special  factors  in  both  years  or  the  1993  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Boston  Globe,  the  company  said  it  expects 
1993  earnings  of  700  to  800  a  share,  compared  with  660  in 
1992. 

Knight  foundation 
endows  UT  chair 

THE  JOHN  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation  has  given  $1 
million  to  the  University  of  Texas  for  a  Knight  Chair  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  focusing  on  international  coverage. 

The  chair,  a  permanent  faculty  position  funded  by  the  en¬ 
dowment,  will  go  to  someone  with  traditional  writing  and 
editing  skills  as  well  as  an  ability  to  teach  students  to  trans¬ 
late  complex  world  events  into  concrete,  human  terms. 

The  school  will  conduct  a  search  before  filling  the  post. 

In  anticipation  of  the  donation,  the  school  revised  its  jour¬ 
nalism  curriculum  to  emphasize  international  issues. 

“It  is  one  thing  to  write  that  our  currency  has  been  deval¬ 
ued  relative  to  the  Japanese  yen,”  journalism  department 
chairman  Russell  Todd  said.  “It  would  be  quite  another,  and 
much  better,  to  explain  this  fact  in  local,  understandable 
terms.  We  should  say  that  a  shirt  at  the  local  department 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

1  U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

1/4/94  12/28/93 

1/5/93 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

52.75 

49.75 

41.50 

1  Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY)  609.625 

628.50 

497.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

27.75 

27.625 

23.25 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

36.00 

36.50 

28.125 

Enquirer/Star  Croup  (NY) 

18.625 

18.875 

18.50 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

56.25 

58.125 

51.25 

Harte-Hanks  (Domm.  (NY)  * 

19.00 

18.875 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

59.50 

59.50 

58.375 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

33.875 

34.00 

30.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.375 

23.50 

18.875 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

28.00 

28.75 

17.75 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

34.25 

34.25 

32.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

25.875 

27.25 

26.625 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ] 

20.50 

20.75 

17.50 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

36.125 

35.375 

33.75 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

27.75 

26.625 

24.75 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

33.875 

34.00 

31.75 

Tribune  C^o.  (NY) 

58.625 

59.00 

48.875 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

260.50 

255.25 

228.875 

*  Initial  Public  Offering  - 11/3/93  at  $16.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

1  Editor  &  Publisher 

1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  ( Weekly  Closing  Quotes ) 

Stock 

1/4/94  12/28/93 

1/5/93 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.50 

12.25 

12.00 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.875 

14.00 

10.375 

(^uebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

18.00 

18.125 

17.75 

Reuters  (c) 

78.625 

82.375 

65.125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.25 

17.50 

15.625 

Thomson  Gsrp.  (a) 

16.25 

16.375 

14.375 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  (Dorp,  (a) 

12.50 

12.875 

14.00 

TorStar  Cbrp.  (a) 

23.75 

24.25 

22.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.19 

6.04t 

3.88 

News  (Dorp.  Ltd.(c) 

51.25 

51.875t 

37.875 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  ate  in  U.S.  dollars 

t  12/29/93 

1  Prepared  for  E^P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

Store  will  cost  500  more  because  of  the  strong  yen  and  that 
the  metal  parts  manufacturer  down  the  street  will  reap  huge 
profits.” 


Belo  buys  its  stock 

A.H.  BELO  CORE,  corporate  parent  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  has  authorized  the  purchase  of  up  to  1  million  shares 
of  its  stock. 

The  company  has  375,000  shares  left  from  a  1987  autho¬ 
rization,  and  a  1985  repurchase  program  allows  it  to  spend 
$2.5  million  a  year  on  its  stock. 
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CONTENTS 


NEWS 

9  Promoting 

Conservative  Voices 

GOP  booster  Morton  Blackwell’s 
school  for  right-wing  student  journal¬ 
ists  raised  $2.1  million  last  year  to 
combat  the  perceived  liberal  bias  of 
the  media. 

1  O  Moral  Of 
Legal  Action: 

Save  Your  Notes 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  who  pro¬ 
tected  his  confidential  source  is  off  the 
hook  —  just  barely. 

1  1  Kiss  Of  Death? 

The  countdown  to  the  1998  end  of  the 
joint  operating  agreement  at  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and  Press  be¬ 
gins.  Scripps  serves  notice  that  it  will 
not  extend  the  agreement. 

12a  Challenging 
Assignment 
With  Perks 

Covering  the  Mideast  tinderbox  offers 
prestige,  glamour  and  some  benefits 
that  help  offset  the  disadvantages,  re¬ 
porters  at  Newsday  and  the  Boston 
Globe  say. 

1  3  Deciding  Whether 
To  Subsidize 

A  New  York  Jewish  philanthropy  will 
decide  early  this  year  if  it  will  continue 
to  subsidize  a  single  Jewish  paper. 

1  4  Identifying  Parents 
Who  Rape 
Their  Children 

Positive  community  response  is  a  key 
factor  in  a  newspaper’s  decision  to 
change  its  publication  policy. 

25  Report  Says 
APME  Should 
Tighten  Its  Focus 

A  task  force  studying  declining  con¬ 
vention  attendance  issues  recommen¬ 
dations. 


Leadership  Institute  Builds  New  Generation  of 
Conservative  Journalists  To  Fight  Media  Bias 


Page  9  Right-wing  journalists 
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L. 

^W^merican  journalists  pioneered 
the  crisp  English  that  sets  current  stan¬ 
dards  for  the  language.  Gone  are  the 
days  when  polite  society  preferred 
prose  padded  with  circumlocution  and 
fancied  up  with  Victorian  curlicues. 
Today,  we  recognize  tight  writing  as 
good  writing. 

The  modern  form  emerged  from  dis¬ 
patches  filed  from  the  front  during  the 
Civil  War,  which  is  why  one  theory 
blames  the  transformation  on  Samuel 
Morse’s  newfangled  telegraph.  In  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  save  money  and  fit  maximum 
news  into  rationed  telegraph  time,  war 
correspondents  supposedly  invented 
the  no-nonsense,  get-right-to-it  news 
story. 

Maybe.  But  general  improvements 
in  transportation  and  communication 
are  more  likely  culprits.  As  the  country 
industrialized,  the  pace  of  daily  life 
quickened  and  the  flow  of  information 
increased.  Readers,  faced  with  more 
demands  on  their  time  and  more  infor¬ 
mation  to  sift,  appreciated  cleaner 
writing.  Victorian  excess  faded.  New 
standards  called  for  eliminating  every 
unnecessary  word. 

Now  we  count  each  failure  to  cut  a 
superfluous  word  against  a  writer.  The 
niggling  redundancies  that  creep  into 
published  work  brand  their  creators  as 
thoughtless,  hurried  or  brain  dead. 
And  certain  redundancies  have  be¬ 
come  well-known  faux  pas.  Purists 
snicker  when  they  read  “the  single 
most”  or  “filled  to  capacity”  or  “crisis 
situation.” 


Hart,  a  reporter,  editor  and  journalism 
school  professor,  is  staff  development 
director  and  writing  coach  at  the 
Portland  Oregonian.  He  welcomes 
comments  and  published  examples  — 
identified  by  publication,  date  and  page 
—  at  1320  S.W.  Broadway,  Portland, 
Ore.,  97201. 


WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 

Without  one  wasted  word 


Still,  we  continue  to  fill  our  prose  to 
capacity  with  obvious  redundancies,  as 
these  recently  published  examples  il¬ 
lustrate: 

•  “We  are,  each  in  our  own  way, 
wrestling  with  the  issue  of  change  —  the 
single  biggest  issue  of  this  new  decade." 

•  “While  that  was  more  than  any  oth¬ 
er  single  year  of  the  decade  ....’’ 

•  “Removing  illegal  profits  from  the 
drug  trade  by  legalizing  drugs  was  the 
single  most  frequent  suggestion.” 

If  it’s  the  biggest,  it’s  the  single 
biggest.  Or  the  single  most.  We  can 
avoid  a  whole  class  of  redundancies  if 
we  avoid  modifying  superlatives. 

•  “  .  .  .  who  sat  in  the  courtroom, 
which  was  packed  to  capacity  with  her 
supporters .  ” 

c 

apacity  is  as  full  as  something  can 
get.  If  it’s  packed,  it’s  packed  to  capaci¬ 
ty- 

•  “Second,  police  do  respond  to  dan¬ 
gerous  situations.  It's  their  job,  and  they 
do  it  ....  In  the  Lents  situation,  resi¬ 
dents  are  upset  at  repeated  acts  of  van¬ 
dalism  .  ...  ” 

All  the  writer  needed  to  say  was  that 
police  respond  to  danger  and  that 
Lents  residents  are  upset  at  repeated 
vandalism.  Note  that  “situation”  is  al¬ 
most  always  redundant. 

•  “Now,  Enderlin  is  easing  into  re¬ 
tirement  after  30  years  in  the  law  en¬ 
forcement  field." 

“Field”  poses  the  same  pitfall  as  “sit¬ 
uation.”  Both  words  fall  into  the  cate¬ 
gory  that  William  Zinsser’s  On  Writing 
Well  refers  to  as  “creeping  nouns”  — 
nouns  tacked  onto  nouns  that  already 
are  doing  the  job. 

In  this  case,  suffice  it  to  say  that  En¬ 
derlin  spent  30  years  in  law  enforce¬ 
ment.  Period. 

•  “Both  sides  agree  the  range  may  be 
carrying  too  many  deer  for  the  available 


forage,  a  situation  aggravated  by  at 
least  three  years  of  drought  conditions 

Add  “conditions”  to  “situation”  and 
“field,”  thereby  forming  a  triad  of  cul¬ 
prits  that  always  smell  of  redundancy. 
Examples:  weather  conditions,  safety 
conditions,  crisis  conditions. 

•  “If  these  candidates  persist  in  dodg¬ 
ing  around  this  issue  .  .  .  .  ” 

“Around”  wastes  almost  as  much  to¬ 
tal  space  in  newspapers  as  “up.”  If  you 
dodge  something,  you’re  moving 
around  it. 

•  “Frankel  hopes  the  public  dialogue 
will  move  beyond  outrage  and  anger.  ” 

•  “Left  behind  were  dozens  of  bills 
that  represented  interesting  ideas  and 
concepts.” 

•  “Proceeds  will  go  to  mass  transit, 
intercollegiate  athletics ,  and  to  keep  and 
retain  university  faculty.” 

Outrage  incorporates  anger,  and  it’s 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  sec¬ 
ond  if  you’ve  mentioned  the  first.  An 
idea  is  a  concept  and  vice  versa.  And 
you  keep  that  which  you  retain. 

ne  way  to  eliminate  redundancy 
is  to  key  on  the  word  “and.”  When  it 
joins  two  nouns,  verbs  or  modifiers, 
ask  yourself  if  you  really  need  both. 

•  “  .  .  .  including  one  in  Hong  Kong, 
which  currently  is  a  British  crown 
colony  and  is  to  revert  to  Chinese  rule 
in  1997.” 

•  “Currently,  many  parts  of  the  state 
find  themselves  in  the  same  situation 

•  “For  example,  the  city  currently  li¬ 
censes  261  taxicabs  .  ...  ” 

•  “The  lake  level  currently  is  down 
about  nine  feet  .  .  .  .” 

We  often  hang  adverbs  relating  to 
time  on  verbs  that  already  say  it  all  be¬ 
cause  of  their  tense.  If  Hong  Kong  is  a 
crown  colony,  it’s  currently  a  crown 
colony.  And  so  on.  lE^P 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager 


EditorS'PuUisher 


®The  Fourth  Estate 


Off  the  record 

TRYING  TO  KEEP  a  talk  before  several  hundred  people  —  some  reports  said  it 
was  1,000  people  —  off  the  record  is  a  foolish  exercise,  as  history  has  shown. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  substance  will  be  reported.  The  fact  that  it  hasn’t  been  re¬ 
ported  already  indicates  that  President  Clinton’s  recent  remarks  before  the  Re¬ 
naissance  Weekend  group  at  Hilton  Head,  S.C.,  had  no  substance  and  he  said 
nothing  worth  reporting. 

The  shocking  part  of  that  exercise  was  that  some  journalists  —  reported  to 
have  been  more  than  a  dozen  —  accepted  invitations  to  attend  and  agreed  to  the 
off-the-record  stipulation.  Until  now,  we  thought  journalists  believed  that  pres¬ 
idential  comments  should  be  reported,  especially  when  spoken  before  1,000  peo¬ 
ple. 

This  was  an  abdication  of  journalistic  responsibility,  in  our  opinion.  The 
agreement  for  secrecy  was  the  price  paid  by  these  journalists  to  gain  admittance. 
The  easy  justification  probably  was  that  it  was  better  to  be  inside  and  know  what 
was  going  on,  even  though  it  couldn’t  be  reported,  than  to  be  outside  and  know 
nothing.  It  wasn’t  worth  it. 

This  has  been  damaging  to  the  credibility  of  the  press.  It  lends  credence  to  all 
those  critics  who  have  said  some  reporters  have  been  unduly  favorable  to  the 
White  House  and  its  incumbents  for  purely  political  reasons.  We  don’t  believe 
that  is  so.  But  this  surely  makes  it  look  like  it,  doesn’t  it? 

Naming  the  rapist 

THE  MAN  HAD  been  convicted  of  raping  his  four  daughters  aged  4  to  8  while 
his  wife  videotaped  the  abuse.  The  Spokane  Spokesman-Revieiv’s  ethics  code 
called  for  not  identifying  such  criminals  because  in  doing  so,  it  would  identify 
and  harm  the  victims,  although  other  rapists  routinely  are  identified. 

Managing  editor  Chris  Peck  was  in  a  dilemma  so  he  asked  readers  for  their 
opinions  about  whether  the  man  should  be  named  after  his  sentencing.  It  was  a 
good  question,  well  put.  “Every  day  the  press  is  hung  out  to  dry  for  being  insensi¬ 
tive  and  callous,”  he  wrote  in  his  column.  “Yet  every  day  taxpayers  and  the  law- 
abiding  rely  on  us  to  monitor  the  judicial  process.  So  we  are  caught  trying  to  nav¬ 
igate  a  slippery  path. 

“Do  we  publish  the  name  of  a  four-time  rapist  because  the  community  expects 
it  or  do  we  not  publish  the  name  to  add  a  bit  of  protection  to  the  victims  because 
the  community  expects  that?”  he  asked. 

On  the  basis  of  a  flood  of  phone  calls  and  letters,  60%  from  women,  the  man’s 
name  was  published. 

We  thought  that  the  survey  showed  good  judgment  and  responsibility.  But 
Peck  told  E&P  that  his  decision  did  not  please  his  staff,  who  thought  that  “this 
was  wimping  out”  and  that  editors  should  have  made  their  decision  without  out¬ 
side  influence. 

That  old-fashioned  seat-of-the-pants  editing  went  out  of  style  many  years  ago 
when  editors  started  taking  surveys  to  find  out  what  kind  of  stories,  headlines 
and  makeup  their  readers  like.  We  don’t  see  any  reason  why  readers  shouldn’t  be 
asked  their  preferences  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Editors  should  know  what  their 
audience  is  thinking. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Policy  of  fining  reporters 
goes  against  the  grain 


MANAGING  EDITOR  TED  Truby  of 
the  Daily  Iberian,  New  Iberia,  La.,  is 
the  one  making  “bone-headed”  mis¬ 
takes. 

His  new  policy  of  charging  news  re¬ 
porters  a  $5  fee  for  their  errors  goes 
against  the  grain  of  effective  and  lasting 
approaches  to  improving  quality  (E&P, 
Oct.  30,  1993,  p.  4). 

It  is  probably  among  the  oldest  theo¬ 
ries  of  human  behavior  that  people  re¬ 
peat  behaviors  that  receive  positive  re¬ 
inforcement.  Babies  respond  to  their 
parents’  clapping  when  they  learn  to 
pat-a-cake,  athletic  teams  get  revved  up 
by  the  cheering  crowd,  and  employees 
take  the  time  to  do  the  job  right  the 
first  time  when  their  good  work  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  they  are  rewarded. 
Staffers,  upon  learning  of  the  new  poli¬ 
cy,  have  already  responded  with  “shock” 
and  “fear.”  Sounds  a  far  cry  from  the 


plan’s  purpose  of  “self-betterment.” 

What  newswriters  —  any  employees, 
for  that  matter  —  need  from  managers 
is  leadership.  They  need  to  know  what 
is  expected  of  them. 

If  a  business  produces  toast  as  its 
product  and  all  the  toast  is  coming 
down  the  assembly  line  burned,  does  it 
make  more  sense  to  hire  two  new 
staffers  to  scrape  off  the  burned  parts  or 
to  fix  the  process  in  the  beginning  and 
not  burn  toast  at  all? 

If  reporters  are  making  fundamental 
errors,  wouldn’t  it  be  better  for  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Iberian  to  find  out  why  so  many  er¬ 
rors  are  being  made?  Couldn’t  the  orga¬ 
nization  look  at  the  news-gathering  and 
writing  process  and  teach  its  people 
techniques  for  reviewing  and  checking 
their  work?  Maybe  the  people  who  tend 
not  to  make  mistakes  could  lead  a  short 
session  on  how  they  proofread  their 
own  copy  or  routines  they  use  to  check 
names  and  other  facts  and  figures. 

Finally,  if  the  organization  does  go 
ahead  with  this  backward  and  morale¬ 
siphoning  plan,  it  should  at  least  use 
the  $5  bills  it  collects  on  training  or 
equipment  useful  to  reporters.  Maybe 
the  first  chunk  should  be  used  to  send 
Truby  to  a  seminar  on  effective  man¬ 
agement  strategies. 

Katie  Slabaugh 

Slabaugh  is  a  facilitator  for 
quality  improvement  in  student  affairs 
at  Ball  State  University,  Muncie,  Ind. 


Memories 

YOUR  ARTICLE  ON  the  Marquette 
University  journalism  school  (E&P, 
Sept.  25,  1993,  p.  14)  brought  home 
memories  of  what  it  was  like  to  be  a  re¬ 
porter  on  tire  student  newspaper  at  St. 
Michael’s  College  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

I  came  close  to  being  expelled  for 
one  article  we  ran. 

Celia  Viggo  Wexler 
Corapolis,  Pa. 


Premature  prophecy 

IN  THE  PROPHECY  of  the  doom  fac¬ 
ing  newspapers’  retail  advertising  unless 
something  is  done  about  it  “before  it’s 
too  late”  (Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  E&P, 
Dec.  4,  1993,  p.  48),  William  Park  casts 
a  wide  net  over  the  industry’s  failures  to 
bolster  their  largest  advertising  source 
—  retail. 

His  chief  cavil  appears  to  be  against 
the  retail  ads  themselves;  “With  but  few 
notable  exceptions,”  he  notes,  “the  ad¬ 
vertising  published  by  the  majority  of 
stores  is  so  poorly  written  that  it  could 
never  succeed  except  for  one  life-saving 
circumstance.  Retail  advertising  deals 
with  articles  that  people  regularly  need 
and  want.” 

He  blames  this  on  what  he  calls 
“newspaper  advertising  illiteracy.” 

He  admits  that  newspapers  have,  in 
the  last  two  decades,  made  great  strides 
to  meet  advertisers’  demands  for  quali¬ 
ty  reproduction,  improved  paper  stock, 
increased  usage  of  color,  combo  ROP 
and  insert  rates,  etc. 

But  all  that  doesn’t  mean  a  thing 
when  stacked  against  the  poor  mer¬ 
chandising  and  the  commonplace  ads 
the  stores  place. 

It’s  up  to  newspaper  reps,  he  says,  to 
show  the  newspaper  illiterate  retailers 
how  to  write  ads  and  what  merchandise 
to  feature. 

And  how  are  newspaper  reps  going  to 
get  so  smart? 

Even  with  the  most  conscientious 
training,  newspaper  salespeople  can’t  ri¬ 
val  the  empirical  savvy  of  retailers  who 
know  what  creates  store  traffic. 

Sure,  electronic  media  and  direct 
mail  are  taking  a  hunk  of  the  retail  ad 
dollars  but  some  $16  billion  still  flows 
into  newspaper  coffers  annually  —  more 
by  far  than  the  combined  total  of  rivals. 

I  still  recall,  when  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  a  New  York  City  newspaper,  I 
asked  the  president  of  a  leading  camera 
store  to  lunch  at  the  Empire  State  Club 
—  on  the  37th  floor  of  that  building. 
As  we  were  having  dessert,  I  told  him 
that  we  could  not  run  his  regular  Friday 
page  ad  because  we  were  hopelessly 
oversold.  His  reaction  was  quick.  “If 
these  windows  weren’t  sealed,”  he  said, 
“I’d  throw  you  out!” 

With  most  retailers  devoting  80%  or 
more  of  their  ad  budget  to  newspapers, 
it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Park’s  somber 
prophecy  is  a  bit  premature. 

Daniel  Lionel 
Syosset,  N.Y. 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YEARS  AGO  .  .  .  Edwin 
Friendly,  national  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  Cam¬ 
paign  and  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  wired  the  head  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  urging 
immediate  attention  to  the  report 
that  government  agencies  in  New 
York  City  were  burning  wastepaper. 
The  New  York  Daily  News  reported 
that  OWI,  OPA  and  FWA  offices 
had  sent  more  than  400,000  pounds 
of  wastepaper  to  the  city’s  incinera¬ 
tor  in  the  past  six  months.  OWI  of¬ 
ficials  said  only  confidential  matter 
had  been  burned  but  added  that  it 
would  look  into  the  report. 

The  Miami  Daily  News  an¬ 
nounced  a  10%  savings  in  news¬ 
print  by  switching  from  eight  12-em 
columns  to  nine  lO'/i-em  columns. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
January  8 ,  1 944 
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If  You  Think  Newspapers  Have  a  Future, 
Well  See  You  in  Tampa 


The  Fifth  Annual  Conference 


Interactive  Newspapers  '94:  The  Multimedia  Mission 
Voice,  Fax,  Online  Services  and  Database  Marketing 
February  14-16, 1994  Hyatt  Regency,  Tampa 
— Program/Speakers  — 


Introduction  &  Market  Overview 

Andrew  Barnes,  Publisher,  St.  Petersburg  Times 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher,  Editor  &  Publisher 
John  F.  Kelsey,  III,  President,  The  Kelsey  Group 

Conference  Keynote 

Jerome  Rubin,  Chairman 

News  in  the  Future,  MIT  Media  Laboratories 

The  Multimedia  Mission 

Don  Brazeal,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Digital  Ink, 

Washington  Post  Company 
Marcia  Bullard,  Editor,  USA  Weekend 
Randy  Charles,  Director  of  Marketing  and  New  Business 
Development,  Newsday 
Eric  Philo,  Securities  Analyst,  Goldman  Sachs 

Getting  Started  in  Multimedia  Services 

Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Mike  Silver,  Vice  President-Editorial  and  Development 
Tribune  Media  Services 
Mark  Walsh,  President,  Information  Kinetics. 

Sharon  Smith,  Audiotex  Manager,  The  Morning  Call, 
Allentown,  PA 

Audiotex:  The  Ten  Year  Plan 

Stan  Brannan,  President,  Brite  Voice  Systems 
Sara  Fitzgerald,  Assistant  Manager,  New  Media  Center, 

The  Washington  Post 

Barry  Schwartz,  Executive  Director  for  Voice  Services, 

Bell  Communications  Research 
Clair  Balfour,  Coordinator,  Electronic  Information  Services, 
Southern  Electronic  Publishing 

Online  Transactions:  A  Piece  of  the  Pie 

Andrew  Parkinson,  President,  Peapod 

Gene  Quinn,  General  Manager,  Chicago  Online 

Bill  Tobin,  President,  PC  Flowers/InterMedia  Marketing,  Inc. 

Town  Meeting— 

San  Jose  Mercury'  Center:  The  Multimedia  Sequel 

Chris  Jennewein,  General  Manager,  Mercury  Center 

Multi  Media  Keynote 

Ross  Glatzer,  President,  Prodigy  Services  Company 

Classified  Alliances 

Hal  Logan,  General  Manager,  Electronic  Publishing  Group, 

Pacific  Bell  Information  Services 
Nancy  Malitz,  Director  of  Electronic  Projects, 

The  Detroit  News 

Alan  Nierenberg,  Director  of  Planning  and 
Business  Development,  NYNEX 
Richard  O'Neal,  President,  Great  Western  Directories 


Portable  PDA  Newspapers 

Marc  Porat,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  General  Magic 
Jon  Simonds,  President,  Information  Presentation 
Technologies  Inc. 

Interactive  Newspapers  Worldwide 

Shaun  Higgins,  President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer, 

New  Media  Ventures  Inc.,  Cowles  Publishing 
Company;  President,  International  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association 
Terry  Maguire,  Consultant 
Riedich  BurkhardL  Managing  Directa,  IFRA 

Multimedia  Opportunities-Audiotex,  Fax  &  Nil 

Gordon  Borrell,  General  Manager,  Landmark  Information 
Services 

Dan  Shorter,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Palm  Beach  Post 
John  Williams,  Senior  Vice  President,  PR  Newswire 

Advertising  Strategies  and  Voice  Personals 
Eric  Nelson,  Associate  Editor,  MacDonald  Classified  Service 
David  Samuelson,  Acting  President,  SureFind  Corp. 

Joe  Sulmar,  President,  Nine  Call  Corporation 
Andy  Sutdiffe,  President,  Tele-Publishing  Inc. 

Multimedia  and  Database  Marketing 

Terry  Hebert,  Advertising  Director,  The  Plain  Dealer 
Scott  Hildebrand,  Senior  Director  of  Sales  and  Marketing, 
Media  and  Entertainment,  Epsilon 
Ian  D.  Packer,  President  and  CEO,  MarketLink  Inc. 

Paulette  Wilhelmy,  Director,  The  Mowry  Group 

Welcome  to  Tampa/Brief  Remarks 

Jack  Butcher,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 

Tampa  Tribune 

Editorial  Keynote 

Burl  Osborne,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Dallas  Morning  News 

Editorial  Summit 

Mike  Fancher,  Executive  Editor,  Seattle  Times 
John  Hale,  Editor,  Orlando  Sentinel 
John  Pittman,  Executive  Editor,  Greenville  News  and 
Greenville  Piedmont 

Jim  Willse,  Director  of  New  Media,  Newhouse  Newspapers 

The  News  on  Interactive  Television 

Michael  Conniff,  President,  Interactive  Sports  Inc.; 

Columnist,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Jim  Ellis,  Vice  President  of  Creative  Services, 

Tribune  Broadcasting 

Ciela  Irvine,  Vice  President,  Hearst  New  Media 
John  Scheuler,  Executive  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager,  Freedom  Newspapers 


Tabletop  exhibits  will  allow  leading  vendors  to  demonstrate  interactive  products/services. 

The  complete  cost  of  the  conference  is  $845. 

For  information  and  a  brochure;  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  (609)  730-1000,  Fax;  (609)  730-1234. 
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Promoting 
Conservative  Voices 

GOP  booster  Morton  Blackwell’s  school  for  right-wing 
student  journalists  raised  $2.1  million  last  year 
to  combat  the  perceived  liberal  bias  of  the  press 


by  Tony  Case 

MUCH  HAS  BEEN  made  of  the  me¬ 
dia’s  scrutiny  of  Bill  Clinton,  as  a  can¬ 
didate  and  as  president. 

But  Morton  Blackwell  believes  that 
if  Clinton  were  a  Republican  instead 
of  a  Democrat,  the  press  would  have 
pounded  him  into  the  ground  by  now. 

“Can  you  imagine  if  a  Republican 
president’s  lawyer  had  committed  sui¬ 
cide  and  he  left  the  investigation  up  to 
the  park  police?  If  Nancy  Reagan  had 
held  hearings  in  secret,  would  we  be 
saying,  ‘Well,  that’s  all  right’?’’  said 
Blackwell,  a  longtime  Republican  Par¬ 
ty  booster  and  founder  of  the  Leader¬ 
ship  Institute,  a  conservative  educa¬ 
tional  foundation  in  Springfield,  Va., 
committed  to  fighting  the  alleged  lib¬ 
eral  bias  of  the  media. 

Blackwell  observed  that  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  morality  in  this 
country  and  people  today  may  expect 
less  of  their  elected  officials.  But  he 
maintained  that  where  news  reporting 
is  concerned,  “There  is  a  double  stan¬ 
dard  still.  The  double  standard  is  alive 
and  well.” 

To  combat  this,  the  Leadership  In¬ 
stitute  for  a  decade  has  recruited  young 
print  and  broadcast  journalists  from 
throughout  the  country  to  attend  two- 
day  training  seminars  10  times  a  year. 

In  addition  to  education,  the  subur¬ 
ban  Washington  institute  offers  a  job- 
placement  service,  through  which  it 
attempts  to  get  students  staff  positions 
and  internships  at  major  news  organi¬ 
zations. 

It  also  promotes  the  nation’s  109 
conservative  college  newspapers, 
which  employ  about  70  Leadership  In- 


Leadership  Institute  Builds  New  Generation  of 
Conservative  Journalists  To  Fight  Media  Bias 


Enclosed  with  the  fund-raising  letter  is  a 
list  of  conservative  campus  papers. 


stitute  graduates,  Blackwell  said. 

To  support  its  programs,  the  organi¬ 
zation  sponsors  national  fund-raising 
campaigns  aimed  at  “generous  contrib¬ 
utors  to  many  conservative  causes.” 

These  individuals  are  sent  multipage 
form  letters  penned  by  such  prominent 
conservatives  as  Holly  Coors,  former 
wife  of  brewing  magnate  Joseph  Coors, 
who  a  few  years  ago  wrote  that  most 
college  papers  “are  hostile  to  religion 
and  blame  America  for  everything” 
and  “make  excuses  for  almost  every 
Communist  nation  in  the  world” 
(E&P,  April  21,  1990,  p.  15). 

Coors  warned  at  the  time  that  “left¬ 


wing  journalism  professors  are  prepar¬ 
ing  their  new  crop  of  media  radicals.” 

Today,  the  Leadership  Institute  is 
carrying  on  its  mission.  The  message  is 
the  same;  only  the  messenger  has 
changed. 

The  institute’s  most  recent  appeal 
was  written  by  Rep.  Richard  Armey 
(R-Texas),  who  requested  that  recipi¬ 
ents  send  tax-deductible  gifts  to  help 
build  “a  new  generation  of  conserva¬ 
tive  journalists  [who]  will  beat  the  big 
media  liberal  monopoly.” 

Armey’s  eight-page  call  to  arms  be¬ 
gan,  “The  big  media  liberals  certainly 
don’t  think  like  you  and  me.  Or  like 
the  rest  of  conservative  America.” 

He  continued,  “You  and  I  can  create 
a  steady  stream  of  new,  qualified,  effec¬ 
tive,  conservative  journalists.” 

The  congressman  said  college  pro¬ 
fessors  are  much  more  liberal  than 
they  were  20  years  ago  and  “leftist  fac¬ 
ulty  and  administrators  harass  and  ha¬ 
rangue  young  conservatives  who  dare 
to  speak  up  on  campus  in  defense  of 
economic  freedom,  personal  liberty 
and  traditional  moral  values.” 

Furthermore,  campus  newspapers 
are  controlled  by  these  “tenured  radi¬ 
cals”  and  the  publications  slant  stories 
to  toe  the  “politically  correct”  line,  he 
wrote. 

The  mailings  have  been  successful 
in  strengthening  the  Leadership  Insti¬ 
tute’s  financial  base.  In  1989,  the  orga¬ 
nization  reported  an  estimated  budget 
of  $461,000.  In  1993,  Blackwell  said, 
the  foundation  took  in  more  than 
quadruple  that  amount  in  contribu¬ 
tions  —  $2.1  million. 

The  institute  unabashedly  promotes 
conservatism,  but  it  identifies  itself  as 
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Moral  of  legal  action: 
Save  your  notes 

Reporter  who  protected  confidential 
source  is  off  the  hook  —  just  barely 


nonpartisan. 

Blackwell  said  not  only  Republicans 
but  Democrats,  Libertarians  and  inde¬ 
pendents  have  attended  its  courses.  (A 
reply  card  attached  to  Armey’s  letter 
noted  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice  classifies  the  organization  as  an 
educational  foundation.  It  said  the  in¬ 
stitute  “does  not  support  or  oppose 
candidates  or  proposed  legislation.’’) 

Its  courses  aren’t  just  for  students  or 
journalists;  former  Rep.  Vin  Weber  (R- 
Minn.),  Rep.  Jack  Fields  (R-Texas)  and 
Gov.  Terry  Branstad  of  Iowa  reported¬ 
ly  have  attended  programs. 

And  the  institute’s  interest  in  col¬ 
lege  campuses  is  not  limited  to  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  student  newspaper  operation  is 
in  part  to  create  journalists  but  it’s  also 
a  way  to  give  conservatives  a  way  to 
represent  themselves  on  campus,” 
Blackwell  said. 

He  believes  that  there  is  disparity 
between  the  promotion  of  liberal  ideals 
and  the  representation  of  conservative 
beliefs  at  U.S.  colleges  and  universities. 

“The  reality  is  that  at  any  given 
time,  there  are  several  hundred,  some¬ 
times  as  many  as  a  thousand,  college 
Republican  clubs  in  America,”  he  said, 
mentioning  that  he  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1965  to  become  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  College  Republican  Nation¬ 
al  Committee,  a  job  he  held  five  years. 
“To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  col¬ 
lege  Republican  club  has  had  as  a  fac¬ 
ulty  adviser  a  journalism  professor, 
while  countless  young  Democrats 
have.  Professors  of  economics,  engi¬ 
neering  and  history  have  been  Repub¬ 
lican  advisers.” 

Most  journalists  and  journalism  ed¬ 
ucators  will  argue  that  objectivity  re¬ 
mains  the  watchword  of  the  profession 
and  deny  that  news  coverage  leans  to 
the  left. 

But  in  his  letter,  Armey  told  of  an 
opinion  survey  by  S.  Robert  Lichter 
and  Stanley  Rothman  that  suggested 
that  there  is  a  left-wing  ideology  that 
filters  down  to  students. 

The  report  said  85%  of  journalism 
students  polled  described  themselves 
as  liberal;  75%  thought  U.S.  capitalism 
exploits  the  Third  World  and  causes  its 
poverty;  and  40%  said  government  bu¬ 
reaucrats  should  take  over  and  run  pri¬ 
vate  corporations. 

“Surveys  indicate  that  most  practic¬ 
ing  journalists  are  overwhelmingly  De¬ 
mocratic,”  Blackwell  said.  “It’s  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  work  for  more  of  a  bal¬ 
ance  and  that’s  what  we’re  doing.” 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  LOS  ANGELES  Times  reporter 
who  protected  a  confidential  source 
despite  the  possibility  of  a  contempt 
citation  and  jail  is  off  the  hook  —  but 
just  barely. 

The  informant,  an  Internal  Revenue 
Service  agent,  recently  agreed  to  let  re¬ 
porter  Myron  Levin  disclose  his  name 
after  a  number  of  refusals. 

But  when  the  agent  finally  testified 
in  the  civil  case,  he  waffled  about 
whether  he  was  Levin’s  source,  the  re¬ 
porter  said.  The  agent  conceded  that 
he  might  have  talked  to  Levin  but  said 
he  could  not  remember  the  conversa¬ 
tion. 

But  that  was  good  enough  for  U.S. 
District  judge  Harry  Hupp,  who  re¬ 
garded  his  statement  as  an  admission. 


The  case  began  in  March  1990,  with 
Levin’s  story  about  how  a  San  Diego 
lawyer,  under  investigation  for  fraud, 
had  avoided  an  IRS  attempt  to  seize 
his  more  valuable  assets  as  satisfaction 
for  about  $2.8  million  that  he  owed  in 
back  taxes. 

After  getting  a  “no  comment”  from 
an  official  IRS  spokesman.  Levin  got  a 
quote  from  an  anonymous  source,  who 
confirmed  what  the  reporter  believed: 
The  government  had  overlooked 
$500,000  that  the  lawyer  received  from 
the  sale  of  his  home  and  $2  million 
from  a  litigation  settlement  with  a  for¬ 
mer  client. 

“1  was  right  on  deadline  when  1 
talked  to  him  [the  agent],”  Levin  said. 

The  IRS  swallowed  its  chagrin  about 
the  disclosure,  but  the  lawyer’s  ex-wife, 
Erma  Miller,  sued  the  agency  for  $181 
million  for  illegally  disclosing  taxpayer 
information. 

She  claimed  ownership  of  part  of 


the  concealed  assets. 

However,  Miller  had  to  discover 
who  had  confirmed  the  information  to 
Levin  to  sustain  her  suit. 

Invoking  the  state  shield  law  and 
backed  by  the  Times,  Levin  refused  to 
name  his  source  in  a  deposition. 

Hupp  ruled  that  before  a  journalist 
can  be  compelled  to  name  a  confiden¬ 
tial  source  in  a  federal  lawsuit,  the 
source’s  identity  must  be  shown  to  be 
not  only  relevant  but  critical  to  the 
party’s  case  and  unavailable  from  any 
other  source. 

This  prompted  the  IRS  to  obtain 
sworn  declarations  from  14  employees 
wbo  might  have  been  Levin’s  source. 
Twelve  insisted  that  they  never  had 
spoken  to  the  reporter,  and  two  said 
they  had  talked  to  him  only  after  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  story. 


Hupp  then  ordered  Levin  deposed 
again  in  October,  declaring  that  he  not 
only  was  protecting  someone  who  had 
exposed  the  IRS  to  civil  damages  but 
had  committed  a  crime. 

“No  one  actually  threatened  me 
with  contempt  and  jail,  but  1  knew  it 
was  hanging  over  me,”  Levin  said. 

That’s  when  he  began  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  his  source  to  come  forward. 

“At  first,  he  didn’t  want  to  do  it  but 
changed  his  mind,”  Levin  said.  “1  was 
extremely  relieved.” 

The  reporter  added  that  his  confi¬ 
dential  informant  was  not  among  the 
14  employees  interviewed  by  the  IRS. 

Levin’s  experience  may  convince 
journalists  that  it’s  a  good  idea  to  keep 
interview  notes  for  an  extended  period 
of  time. 

He  said  that  in  the  three  years  since 
the  interview,  he  had  forgotten  the  in¬ 
formant’s  name  and  only  by  using  his 
notes  was  he  able  to  find  him. 


He  said  that  in  the  three  years  since  the  interview, 
he  had  forgotten  the  informant’s  name  and  only  by 
using  his  notes  was  he  able  to  find  him. 
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Kiss  Of  Death? 

Countdown  to  1998  JOA  expiration  at  Evansville  Press  begins; 
Scripps  serves  notice  that  it  will  not  extend  the  agreement 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

ANOTHER  JOINT  OPERATING 
agreement  —  and  probably  a  newspa¬ 
per  —  will  bite  the  dust  Dec.  31,  1998, 
when  a  50-year  newspaper  partnership 
expires  in  Evansville,  Ind. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  owner  of  the  dom¬ 
inant  Evansville  Courier,  has  notified 
the  privately  owned  Evansville  Press 
that  Scripps  will  not  extend  the  JOA 
that  has  united  the  papers  since  1938. 

Scripps  served  notice  to  Hartmann 
Publications  Inc.,  owner  of  the  Press, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
JOA,  the  fourth-oldest  such  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  nation. 

JOAs  allow  a  failing  newspaper  to 
merge  all  functions  but  news  with  a 
larger  competitor  so  the  unified  busi¬ 
ness  can  publish  two  newspapers. 

“Obviously,  we  think  it  would  be 
more  efficient  for  us  going  forward,” 
Scripps  spokesman  Rich  Boehne  said. 
“We  just  thought  the  right  thing  to  do 
was  to  give  early  notice  so  people 
know.” 

The  Courier  sells  64,000  papers  dai¬ 
ly,  119,000  Sunday,  compared  with 
32,000  papers  six  days  a  week  at  the 
evening  Press. 

In  keeping  with  the  decades-long 
circulation  slide  among  evening  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Press  has  lost  nearly  one- 
third  of  its  1983  circulation  of  42,000. 

If  the  Press  closes,  45  journalists  as 
well  as  some  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  personnel  could  lose  their  jobs. 
The  Press  has  said  only  that  it  will  ex¬ 
amine  its  options. 

“It’s  much  too  early  to  think  about 
what’s  going  to  happen  in  1999,”  said 
Bill  Jackson,  Press  president  and  edi¬ 
tor,  who  said  he  was  not  surprised  by 
Scripps’  announcement,  in  light  of  the 
dimming  prospects  of  evening  papers 
nationally.  He  said  the  Press  is  prof¬ 
itable.  “We  feel  we  still  have  options 
and  plenty  of  time  to  explore  them,”  he 
added,  declining  to  name  any. 

However,  analysts  and  academics  re¬ 
gard  the  notification  as  a  death  war¬ 
rant  for  the  Press. 


With  no  press,  computers,  and  pro¬ 
duction  or  distribution  staff  and  only  a 
fraction  of  newspaper  readership,  the 
Press  without  the  Courier  has  little 
hope  of  surviving. 

No  other  junior  partner  has  survived 
a  JOA  breakup.  In  fact,  JOAs  stand  a 
better  chance  of  survival  than  JOA  ju¬ 
nior  newspapers. 

“More  than  likely,  it  means  the 
[Press]  is  going  to  disappear,”  said 
newspaper  analyst  John  Morton  of 
Washington.  “It  has  proved  to  be  a 
pretty  hopeless  thing  to  try  and  com¬ 
pete.  The  history  of  these  kinds  of  ef¬ 
forts  is  pretty  bleak  and  I  wouldn’t  ad¬ 
vise  it.” 

One  newsroom  staffer,  who  did  not 
give  his  name,  said,  “I  don’t  think  any 


of  the  employees  care  to  comment  on 
something  that  affects  their  jobs.” 

Academics  and  analysts  long  have 
predicted  the  demise  of  weaker  JOA 
partners. 

As  junior  partners,  usually  after¬ 
noon  papers,  continue  to  lose  circula¬ 
tion  to  morning  papers,  the  costs  of 
printing  and  distribution  drain  profits 
from  the  JOA.  Eventually,  junior  pa¬ 
pers  are  bought  out  or  die  when  the 
partnership  agreement  expires. 

Seeing  the  trend,  Scripps,  which 
owned  the  Press  for  most  of  the  JOA’s 
life,  made  changes  in  1986. 

In  a  controversial  transaction, 
Scripps  sold  the  shrinking  afternoon 
Press  to  Scripps  executive  Robert 
Hartmann,  bought  the  ascendant 
Courier  from  the  estate  of  Robert  En- 
low  and  other  shareholders,  acquired 
full  control  of  the  joint  Sunday  paper 
and  acquired  a  majority  of  the  JOA, 
which  had  been  a  50-50  proposition. 


At  the  time,  the  Newspaper  Guild 
protested  the  deal  to  the  Justice 
Department,  which  oversees  JOAs 
through  its  Antitrust  Division.  Then- 
Guild  president  Charles  Perlik  warned 
that  the  deal  was  set  up  “so  as  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  permanent  subordination 
and  decline  of  the  Press.” 

Current  Guild  president  Charles 
Dale  said  Perlik’s  prediction  is  coming 
true,  unfortunately  for  the  Press. 

“1  think  it’s  a  gross  abuse  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  and 
events  certainly  prove  that,”  Dale  said. 

Morton  said  Scripps’  1986  deal  “put 
them  in  the  driver’s  seat.  Now,  they’re 
throwing  out  the  passenger.” 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  played  that  tune 
last  year  when  it  orchestrated  an  own¬ 


ership  switch  at  the  Honolulu  JOA, 
buying  the  dominant  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  from  Persis  Corp.  and  selling  its 
Honolulu  Star  while  increasing  the 
profit  split  and  taking  over  the  Sunday 
paper. 

As  it  stands  now,  17  U.S.  JOAs  sup¬ 
port  two  papers.  But  JOAs  were  unable 
to  preserve  two  dailies  in  St.  Louis; 
Miami;  Knoxville;  Shreveport,  La.; 
Cincinnati,  and  Tulsa. 

In  St.  Louis  and  Miami,  JOAs  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  millions  of  dollars  in  prof¬ 
its  a  year  to  JOA  partners  whose  pa¬ 
pers  long  since  closed. 

First  formed  early  in  this  century  but 
not  legally  sanctioned  until  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act  of  1974,  JOAs 
are  designed  to  preserve  failing  papers 
by  creating  government-approved  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  monopolies.  By  combin¬ 
ing  business  operations  —  also  divid- 


As  it  stands  now,  17  U.S.  JOAs  support  two 
papers.  But  JOAs  were  unable  to  preserve  two 
dailies  in  St.  Louis;  Miami;  Knoxville;  Shreveport, 
La.;  Cincinnati,  and  Tulsa. 
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A  Challenging 
Assignment 

With  Perks 

Covering  the  Mideast  tinderbox  offers  prestige,  glamour 
and  some  benefits  that  help  offset  the  disadvantages 


by  Si  Liberman 

ASK  ETHAN  BRONNER  and  Susan 
Sachs,  and  they’ll  tell  you  that  cover¬ 
ing  the  Mideast  tinderbox  is  pretty 
much  like  any  other  challenging  spe¬ 
cial  assignment  beat. 

But  along  with  prestige  and  glamour 
come  some  nice  financial  perks. 

Bronner,  38,  and  Sachs,  41,  have 
had  the  assignment  for  two  years,  often 
working  out  of  separate  fourth-floor  of¬ 
fices  in  Beit  Agron,  the  downtown  Is¬ 
raeli  government  press  building  in 
Jerusalem. 

Bronner  is  the  Boston  Globe’s  Mid¬ 
east  bureau  chief  and  one-man,  full¬ 
time  reportorial  staff.  Sachs  is  Neii;s- 
day’s  Mideast  correspondent. 

Perks  include  a  company  car  and  lib¬ 
eral  expense  and  housing  allowances. 
And  like  other  Americans  who  live 
and  work  in  a  foreign  country,  they  en¬ 
joy  an  income  tax  exclusion  on  the 
first  $70,000  that  they  earn  each  year. 

The  disadvantage,  of  course,  is  being 
away  from  family  and  friends  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

“Jerusalem  is  a  tense  city,”  Bronner 
said.  And  there’s  no  shortage  of  stories. 

Most  weeks,  he  and  his  Newsday 
counterpart  dispatch  two  or  three  sto¬ 
ries  to  their  papers  via  computer  and 
telephone  lines. 

So  far,  censorship  has  not  been  a 
major  problem. 

“In  my  two  years  here,”  Bronner 
said,  “I’ve  never  yet  submitted  a  story 
to  Israeli  censors.  It’s  like  covering  the 
White  House.  There’s  easy  access  to 


Liberman,  a  retired  editor  of  the  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)  Sunday  Press,  visited  Israel 
in  October 


officials  —  a  piece  of  cake.” 

During  a  week  or  more  of  every 
month,  he’s  on  the  road  or  out  of  the 
country,  away  from  his  wife  and  sons, 
who  are  3  and  5  years  old. 

He  recently  filed  stories  from  Iraq 
(“people  are  hurting  and  afraid  to  talk 
there”)  and  Syria.  He  also  covered  ear¬ 
ly  stages  of  the  peace  initiative  in 
Madrid. 

Only  once,  Sachs  said,  has  one  of 
her  stories  drawn  the  ire  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  official. 

“They  are  much  more  concerned  in 
this  area  about  CNN  coverage  than 
most  of  the  print  media,”  she  said. 
“Their  people  can  watch  CNN,  you 
know. 

“Egypt’s  minister  of  information 
called  me  in  about  my  story  on  the 
earthquake  last  year,”  she  noted.  “He 


was  mad  because  I  said  the  govern¬ 
ment  took  its  time  responding  to  the 
tragedy  and  that  the  fundamentalists 
acted  faster. 

“He  just  yelled  at  me.  That’s  all.” 

Sachs  maintains  a  two-bedroom, 
two-bath  apartment  in  Cairo,  Egypt, 
and  has  a  small  efficiency  apartment  in 
Jerusalem. 

“It’s  better  living  in  an  Arab  country 
because  it’s  easier  getting  to  other 
Arab  nations  still  at  war  with  Israel,” 
she  said. 

Bronner  rents  a  four-bedroom,  Z'/a- 
bathroom  house  in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  an 
hour  drive  from  his  Jerusalem  office, 
“because  there’s  a  back  yard,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  school  nearby  for  the  kids  and  it’s 
quieter.” 

Amman,  Jordan,  a  four-hour  car  trip 
from  Tel  Aviv,  is  his  usual  jumping-off 
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Deciding  whether 
to  subsidize 

New  York  Jewish  philanthropy  to  decide 
early  this  year  whether  it  should  continue 
to  subsidize  a  single  Jewish  newspaper 


point  to  chase  stories  outside  Israel. 

The  Globe  covers  half  of  his  $2,000- 
a-month  house  rent. 

Newsday  pays  $850  of  Sachs’  $1,300- 
a-month  rent  —  “that  much  because 
my  office  is  in  the  Cairo  apartment.” 

Both  correspondents  have  assistants 
who  serve  as  secretaries.  They  also  use 
stringers  and  interpreters  when  the 
need  arises. 

Getting  around  the  Middle  East 
hasn’t  been  difficult. 

However,  some  Mideast  correspon¬ 
dents  who  are  Jewish,  they  said,  rou¬ 
tinely  conceal  their  religion  to  avoid 
roadblocks  when  entering  and  working 
in  Arab  countries. 

Aside  from  having  to  wear  a  coat 
and  scarf  in  Iran  as  other  women  do 
according  to  the  dictates  of  Muslim 
fundamentalists,  Sachs  said  her  sex 
hasn’t  been  a  handicap  in  working  in 
what  traditionally  has  been  a  man’s 
world. 

Both  reporters  are  pretty  much  on 
their  own,  selecting  and  working  on 
stories  of  their  choice,  and  they  expect 
to  be  in  the  Mideast  another  three 
years. 

“There’s  cautious  optimism  about 
the  Israeli-PLO  peace  treaty,”  Bronner 
said.  “But  who  knows?  This  is  a  very 
tense  city.” 

A  few  days  after  Bronner  and  Sachs 
were  interviewed,  Jerusalem  Post  head¬ 
lines  were  calling  attention  to  the 
shooting  and  mutilation  of  two  young 
Israeli  hikers  near  Jericho  and  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  a  third  leading  PLO  sup¬ 
porter  of  peace. 

Bronner,  who  studied  European  his¬ 
tory  and  literature  and  graduated  from 
Wesleyan  University  in  1976,  has  a 
master’s  degree  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Journalism  and  speaks 
French,  Spanish,  Hebrew  and  some 
Arabic.  He  joined  the  Globe  eight 
years  ago.  His  Battle  for  Justice,  a  W.W. 
Norton  Co.  book  analyzing  the  defeat 
of  Robert  Bork’s  nomination  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  won  the  Washington' 
ian  magazine’s  1989  award  for  political 
writing. 

Sachs,  an  Investigative  Reporters 
and  Editors  award  recipient  for  stories 
about  the  impact  of  the  drug-smug¬ 
gling  culture  while  at  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  has  turned  out  reports  from  every 
Mideast  country  except  Yemen  and 
Morocco. 

She  reported  at  the  State  Journal- 
Register,  Springfield,  Ill.,  and  Herald 
and  was  a  free-lance  writer  in  Paris  be¬ 
fore  joining  Newsday  four  years  ago. 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  LARGEST  JEWISH  charity  in 
New  York  will  decide  early  this  year 
whether  it  should  stay  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business,  its  board  of  directors  said. 

In  a  statement  after  its  closed  De¬ 
cember  board  meeting,  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal-Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  of  New  York  said  a 
management  committee  will  prepare  a 
report  for  the  full  board  on  whether 
the  UJA-Federation  should  continue 
subsidizing  the  Jewish  Week.  A  board 
meeting  is  scheduled  in  February. 

During  past  months,  rival  Jewish 
newspapers  have  complained  with  in¬ 
creasing  frequency  and  volume  that 
UJA-Federation’s  hefty  subsidy  of  the 
Jewish  Week  is  unfairly  strangling  inde¬ 
pendent  Jewish  journalism  (E&P,  Nov. 
27,  1993,  p.  11). 

UJA-Federation  annually  pays  the 
Jewish  Week  $825,000  for  subscrip¬ 
tions,  which  it  mails  without  addition¬ 


al  charge  to  about  82,000  households 
that  contribute  $36  or  more. 

This  hefty  subsidy  arrangement  not 
only  amounts  to  unfair  competition,  it 
means  that  when  independent  Jewish 
papers  motivate  Jews  to  contribute  to 
UJA-Federation,  the  papers  in  effect 
deliver  more  readers  to  the  Jewish 
Week,  argued  owners  of  the  Long  Is' 
land  Jewish  World,  Jerome  William 
Lippman  and  his  wife,  Naomi.  The 
Lippmans’  campaign  against  the  sub¬ 
sidy  has  been  joined  by  such  indepen¬ 
dent  Jewish  papers  as  the  Forward  and 
Jewish  Press. 

However,  the  Jewish  Week  and  UJA- 


Federation  said  the  newspaper  returns 
a  “substantial”  amount  of  that  sum  to 
the  charity  each  year  and  it  provides 
other  valuable  services. 

In  a  statement  after  the  board  meet¬ 
ing,  UJA-Federation  president  Alan 
Jaffe  said  the  philanthropy  will  develop 
a  long-term  policy  to  serve  its  donors 
and  the  programs  that  they  support. 

That  means,  he  said,  “ensuring  the 
viability  of  a  vehicle  capable  of  com¬ 
municating  the  story  of  UJA-Federa- 
tion’s  campaign  and  agencies  to  all  its 
donors  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.” 

Several  New  York-area  independent 
Jewish  papers  have  urged  the  charity  to 
institute  a  check-off  system  that  would 
enable  donors  to  choose  from  several 
Jewish  publications. 

Several  speakers  supported  that  idea 
at  the  closed  board  meeting,  which 
one  speaker,  who  insisted  on  anonymi¬ 
ty,  described  as  the  most  contentious 
in  recent  years. 


According  to  accounts  in  the  Jewish 
World,  Jewish  Week,  Jewish  Chronicle 
and  Forward,  10  board  members  ar¬ 
gued  against  the  subsidy  to  the  Jewish 
Week  while  four  argued  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  arrangement  should  be  continued. 

For  example,  board  member  Thomas 
Tisch  said  UJA-Federation  should  use 
“all  available  media”  in  telling  its  story, 
according  to  a  Jewish  World  story  by 
Winston  Pickett  quoting  Tisch’s  pre¬ 
pared  remarks. 

“If  we  really  believe  in  Jewish  conti¬ 
nuity,  nothing  could  be  better  than  a 
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During  past  months,  rival  Jewish  newspapers  have 
complained  with  increasing  frequency  and  volume 
that  UJA-Federation’s  hefty  subsidy  of  the 
Jewish  Week  is  unfairly  strangling 
independent  Jewish  journalism. 
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Identifying  Parents 
Who  Rape 
Their  Children 

Positive  community  response  is  a  key  factor  in  a 
newspaper’s  decision  to  change  its  publication  policy 


by  M.L.  Stein 

AN  OVERWHELMING  community 
response  in  favor  of  naming  parental 
rapists  in  stories  was  a  major  factor  in 
the  Spokane  Spokesman'Revie'w 
changing  its  policy  on  the  issue. 

Chris  Peck,  managing  editor  of  the 
newspaper,  recently  planted  the  seed 
for  the  switch  when  he  used  his  col¬ 
umn  to  ask  for  readers’  viewpoints  on 
the  matter. 

A  local  man  had  been  convicted  of 
raping  his  four  daughters,  aged  4  to  8, 
while  their  mother  videotaped  the 
abuses. 

The  rapist  was  not  named  in  the 
Spokesmari'Revie'w  story  when  he  was 
found  guilty  in  a  nonjury  trial,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  paper’s  written  ethics  pol¬ 


icy  of  not  identifying  such  criminals 
because  doing  so  would  identify  their 
victims.  Other  rapists  routinely  are 
identified  in  the  Spokesman^Review. 

After  the  verdict.  Peck  noted  in  his 
column  that  the  man  was  scheduled  to 
be  sentenced  soon  and  added,  “Frank¬ 
ly,  we  need  your  help  to  make  the  deci¬ 
sion  on  whether  the  name  should  be 
published. 

“Every  day,  the  ptess  is  hung  out  to 
dry  for  being  insensitive  and  callous. 
Yet  every  day,  taxpayers  and  the  law- 
abiding  tely  on  us  to  monitor  the  judi¬ 


cial  process  ....  So  we  are  caught  try¬ 
ing  to  navigate  a  slippery  path. 

“Do  we  publish  the  name  of  a  four¬ 
time  rapist  because  the  community  ex¬ 
pects  it  or  do  we  not  publish  the  name 
to  add  a  bit  of  protection  to  the  vic¬ 
tims  because  the  community  expects 
that?” 

Peck  asked  for  reader  opinions,  list¬ 
ing  phone  numbers  to  call. 

The  response  favored  name  disclo¬ 
sure  by  a  2-1  margin. 

“The  calls  overloaded  our  lines,” 
Peck  said.  “We  got  500  in  a  three-day 
period.  We  also  got  a  valuable  lesson  in 
taking  the  public’s  temperature.” 

The  managing  editor  said  women  re¬ 
spondents  outnumbeted  men  by  a  60- 
40  margin.  Dozens  of  women  suggested 
that  the  crime  of  rape  flourishes  be¬ 


cause  it  is  kept  more  secret  than  other 
criminal  acts,  he  noted. 

There  also  were  scores  of  letters  on 
the  subject.  Peck  said. 

“We  were  impressed  with  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  people  who  responded,” 
he  said.  “They  were  intelligent  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  jump  into  deep,  com¬ 
plex  issues  and  ideas.” 

Peck  began  a  post-survey  column  as 
follows;  “His  name  goes  in  the  paper 
this  week.”  The  rapist  was  identified  in 
a  Spokesmari'Review  account  of  his 
sentencing. 


The  man’s  wife,  who  was  convicted 
of  four  counts  of  failing  to  report  a 
crime  to  authorities,  also  was  named  in 
a  story. 

In  his  follow-up  column.  Peck  noted 
that  even  those  callers  who  urged 
identification  were  concerned  about 
further  harm  being  done  to  the  font 
girls. 

“But,”  he  continued,  “the  majority  of 
the  callers  said  the  responsibility  for 
protection  of  these  girls  now  falls  on 
the  shouldets  of  fostet  parents,  the 
sentencing  guidelines  of  the  courts  and 
the  good  will  of  the  community. 

“From  press,  the  callers  wanted  only 
one  thing  above  all:  the  facts  about 
what  is  going  on  in  their  community.” 

Peck  also  disclosed  in  the  column 
that  the  move  to  submit  the  decision 
of  name  disclosure  to  the  public  did 
not  please  all  staffers. 

“The  water-cooler  grumbling  inside 
this  newspaper  complained  that  this 
was  wimping  out,”  he  repotted. 

Peck  said  that  while  the  survey  result 
was  an  important  element  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  policy  shift,  it  was  not  the  only 
factor. 

Editors,  he  continued,  spent  many 
hours  examining  all  aspects  of  the  issue 
and  sought  opinions  of  reportets.  The 
paper  also  learned  that  there  are 
means  of  protecting  child  rape  victims 
from  harassment.  Peck  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  three  of  the 
four  girls  assaulted  by  their  father  now 
use  different  names  than  his.  One 
daughtet  is  not  yet  in  school. 

“It  all  boils  down  to  which  has  the 
highest  value:  protecting  the  child’s 
privacy  or  holding  to  our  traditional 
responsibility  of  informing  the  commu¬ 
nity,”  Peck  said. 


In  his  follow-up  column,  Peck  noted  that  even 
those  callers  who  urged  identification  were 
concerned  about  further  harm  being  done 
to  the  four  girls. 
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Campus  Journalism 


Two  newspapers 
claim  right  to 
same  nameplate 

Campus  paper  wants  community  daily 
to  drop  the  name  Daily  Californian 


by  M.L.  Stein 

NAMES  MAKE  NEWS  but  they  also 
make  controversy  when  two  news¬ 
papers  claim  the  right  to  the  same 
nameplate. 

The  University  of  California,  Berke¬ 
ley,  on  behalf  of  the  campus  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Daily  Californian,  wants  the 
Daily  Californian,  a  community  news¬ 
paper  in  El  Cajon,  to  drop  that  name. 
The  university  says  its  paper  has  a  his¬ 
torical  —  and  legal  —  right  to  it. 

That’s  a  “ludicrous”  request,  re¬ 
sponded  Paul  Zindell,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Californian,  El 
Cajon,  a  town  in  San  Diego  County 


near  the  Mexican  border,  525  miles 
south  of  Berkeley. 

Noting  that  UC’s  Daily  Californian 
recently  reduced  its  printing  from  five 
to  three  days  a  week  in  an  economy 
move,  Zindell  commented,  “Why  don’t 
they  change  their  name  to  the  Weekly 
Californian  if  name  confusion  is  truly 
their  main  concern?” 

Campus  Californian  editor  Nick 
Perlmuter  said  the  paper  plans  to  re¬ 
turn  to  publishing  five  days  a  week  lat¬ 
er  this  month. 

“We’re  just  getting  on  our  feet  finan¬ 
cially,”  he  added. 

There’s  a  note  of  irony  in  the  fact 
that  the  university  is  leading  the 


charge  on  the  name  issue.  For  years, 
the  Daily  Cal,  as  it’s  known  on  cam¬ 
pus,  has  proclaimed  itself  independent 
of  the  school,  supporting  itself  through 
advertising. 

However,  university  counsel  Mary 
MacDonald  said  the  university  has 
owned  the  name  since  1870  and  only 
loaned  it  to  the  newspaper. 

When  the  university  raised  the  issue 
several  months  ago,  Zindell  had  the 
name  of  his  paper  registered  with  the 
California  secretary  of  state.  The  El 
Cajon  Daily  Californian  is  owned  by 
Kendell  Communications,  which  pur¬ 
chased  it,  including  the  name,  from 
California  Publishing  Co.  July  1. 


Under  the  previous  owner,  the  paper 
was  called  the  Daily  Californian  from 
1977  to  1989,  Californian  from  1989  to 
1990  and  Daily  Californian  since  1991. 

Zindell  pointed  out  that  the  univer¬ 
sity  never  has  registered  the  Daily  Cal' 
ifornian  with  the  state  but  MacDonald 
said  the  omission  is  irrelevant.  The  de¬ 
termining  legal  factor,  she  said,  was 
“who  was  the  first  to  use  the  trade¬ 
mark.  If  we  don’t  take  action  on  this 
matter,  we  run  the  risk  of  diluting  our 
trademark.” 

She  suggested  that  the  southern  dai¬ 
ly  call  itself  the  El  Cajon  Californian 
or  San  Diego  Californian. 

So  far,  the  university  has  taken  no 


legal  action,  but  MacDonald  said  that 
if  the  El  Cajon  paper  does  not  change 
its  name,  a  lawsuit  for  trademark  in¬ 
fringement  is  possible. 

“We  have  a  big  history  to  protect,” 
Perlmuter  said.  “We  are  well-known 
around  the  country,  especially  in  jour¬ 
nalism  circles.” 

Published  since  1871,  the  Daily  Cal 
declared  its  independence  from  the 
school  administration  in  the  early 
1970s  as  Berkeley  Student  Publishing 
Co.  The  paper  also  circulates  in  parts 
of  the  city  of  Berkeley. 

Zindell  seemed  unimpressed  by  the 
student  paper’s  historical  claims. 

“It’s  absurd  to  worry  about  a  name, 
given  the  financial  situation  in  the 
state  university  system,”  he  said.  “If  it 
was  not  so  pathetic,  it  would  be  laugh¬ 
able.” 

J -schooler  is 
a  Rhodes  Scholar 

A  GRADUATE  STUDENT  at  North¬ 
western  University’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Katharine  Emily-Alys 
Chubbuck,  has  been  named  a  Rhodes 
Scholar. 

Chubbuck,  a  New  Orleans  native 
who  plans  to  be  a  newspaper  foreign 
correspondent,  said  she  believed  that 
her  journalism  training  at  Medill  pre¬ 
pared  her  for  the  rigorous  Rhodes  can¬ 
didate  interview  process. 

School  Link 
is  a  success 

THE  BAKERSFIELD  Californian, 
through  its  School  Link  communica¬ 
tions  system,  put  local  teachers  in 
touch  with  106,000  parents  and  pupils 
in  November. 

School  Link,  which  is  co-sponsored 
by  the  Kern  Schools  Federal  Credit 
Union,  was  made  available  to  county 
schools  in  September.  By  the  end  of 
November,  it  was  reported,  1,200  teach¬ 
ers  from  42  schools  were  helping  par¬ 
ents  become  more  involved  with  their 
children’s  education. 

Callers  use  a  push-button  phone  to 
obtain  school  and  classroom  informa¬ 
tion  at  no  cost.  “The  response  has  been 
overwhelming,”  said  the  Californian's 
audiotex  supervisor,  John  Patton. 


“It’s  absurd  to  worry  about  a  name,  given  the 
financial  situation  in  the  state  university  system,” 
he  said.  “If  it  was  not  so  pathetic, 
it  would  be  laughable.” 
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Weekly  Editor 


William  Schanen  III 
Ozaukee  Press 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


by  Marshall  Cook 

MORE  THAN  HALF  a  century  ago, 
William  Schanen  II  took  a  notion  to 
start  a  newspaper  in  his  hometown  of 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Never  mind  that  there  were  two 
other  papers  in  the  little  town  at  the 
time.  Never  mind  that  Schanen’s  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  in  nearby  Madison  was  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  not  journalism  or  business. 

Schanen  loved  to  write,  he  loved  to 
take  photos  and  he  didn’t  particularly 
love  his  job  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Weyenberg  Shoe  Co.  in 
Milwaukee. 

After  a  short  stint  at  the  weekly 
newspaper  in  Durand,  Wis.,  he  was 
ready  to  start  one  of  his  own. 

“It  was  a  bold  move,”  his  son, 
William  Schanen  III,  said.  “I’m  a  little 


surprised  he  did  it.  He  was  more  of  a 
free-spirit  type.” 

He  set  up  shop  in  the  same  building 
on  Main  Street  that  his  father,  also 
named  William  Schanen,  had  built  to 
house  his  law  practice. 

Schanen  and  his  new  wife,  Marie, 
called  themselves  Schanen  Press  and 
put  out  a  free  eight-page  shopper 
called  Ozaukee  Ads. 

They  patterned  their  tabloid  after 
Life  magazine,  with  a  full-page  cover 
photo  every  issue  and  lots  of  big,  bold 
photos  on  the  inside  pages. 

By  summer,  the  name  had  become 
Ozaukee  Press,  and  Aug.  14,  1940,  the 

Cook  is  a  free-lance  writer. 
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first  for-pay  issue  appeared  at  2^  a 
copy.  A  charter  subscription  cost  520  a 
year. 

“The  Press  just  rose  right  over”  the 
competition,  the  current  publisher 
said,  and  soon  became  the  only  paper 
in  town.  Under  Schanen  111,  the  Press 
has  maintained  a  tradition  of  strong 
reporting  on  local  issues  and  lavish  use 
of  photos,  usually  those  of  award-win¬ 
ning  staff  photographer  Vern  Arendt. 

Schanen  grew  into  his  knowledge  of 
his  hometown  and  of  the  business  of 
running  a  small-town  newspaper  early, 
first  by  spending  time  in  his  grandfa¬ 
ther’s  waiting  room  and  then  hanging 
around  his  father’s  newspaper  office. 

Those  offices  were  never  empty,  he 
said,  adding,  “I  was  a  fly  on  the  wall 
.  .  .  just  absorbing  the  whole  scene” 
while  a  “parade  of  characters”  passed 
through. 


Schanen  admitted  to  some  regret 
about  turning  his  back  on  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  pursue  a  career  away  from  the 
town  where  he  grew  up,  but  “now  I’m 
happy  I’m  here,”  he  said.  Still,  he  finds 
life  in  his  hometown  a  mixed  blessing. 

“You’re  in  touch  with  people,”  he 
said.  “You  see  the  generations  come 
and  go.  And  in  their  way,  they’re  very 
good  people.” 

“People  rely  on  each  other  for  a  lot 
of  things,”  added  Nancy  Mersereau, 
editor  of  the  Press  for  the  past  22  years 
and  current  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Newspaper  Association. 

Schanen  also  cited  lack  of  traffic 
and  stress  as  advantages  of  life  in  a 
small  town. 


But  there  are  disadvantages,  he  said. 
“A  lot  of  diversity  is  missing”  in  the 
little  town  of  less  than  9,000  people,  30 
miles  north  of  Milwaukee  on  Lake 
Michigan.  “Most  people  think  alike,” 
he  said.  “I’ve  stopped  talking  politics. 
People  are  pretty  set  in  their  ways, 
pretty  conservative.  The  arts  are  not 
really  a  part  of  life,”  but  “gossip  and 
back-biting”  assuredly  are. 

On  balance,  however,  Schanen  said, 
“It’s  a  good  place  to  live.” 

But  a  tough  place  to  be  a  newspa¬ 
perman. 

“It’s  only  a  problem  if  you  take  seri¬ 
ously  the  role  of  a  newspaper  as  an  out¬ 
spoken  watchdog,”  he  said. 

Like  his  father  before  him,  Schanen 
takes  the  role  quite  seriously  and  often 
pays  the  price. 

“It’s  a  lot  different  than  the  big  city, 
where  you  don’t  know  the  people 
you’re  writing  about,”  he  said.  “Here, 
the  guy  you  took  to  task  in  this  week’s 
paper  will  be  standing  in  the  checkout 
line  ahead  of  you  or  sitting  next  to  you 
at  the  Rotary  Club.” 

That  makes  small-town  newspaper- 
ing  “a  very  high  journalistic  calling,” 
Schanen  said. 

He  remembers  standing  in  the  phar¬ 
macy  on  Main  Street  one  day,  brows¬ 
ing  through  a  magazine  and  hearing 
several  women  “just  really  ripping”  the 
Press  and  its  publisher. 

“It  was  not  fun  to  listen  to,”  he  said. 
Finally  tiring  of  the  tirade,  Schanen 
put  the  magazine  back  in  the  rack, 
gave  the  embarrassed  women  a  friendly 
wave  and  walked  out. 

“We’re  definitely  unpopular  on  some 
issues,”  he  said.  “That’s  part  of  small¬ 
town  newspapering.” 

“You  wouldn’t  believe  the  phone 
calls  we  get,”  Mersereau  said.  Com¬ 
plaints  often  come  from  parents  when 
their  offspring’s  name  gets  in  the  paper 
in  an  unflattering  light,  as  when  a 
group  of  teen-agers  recently  got  caught 
drinking  beer  on  the  beach. 

The  only  solution,  Schanen  said,  is 
to  be  “absolutely,  scrupulously  fair”  in 
handling  such  matters.  “We’ve  never 
kept  a  name  out  of  the  paper.” 

Except,  he  admitted,  when  an  irate 
letter  writer  requests  anonymity.  “We 
get  a  lot  of  letters  from  ‘hoppin’  mad,’ 
‘concerned  citizen’  and  ‘irate  taxpay¬ 
er,’  ”  he  said  with  a  smile. 

“We  encourage  letters,”  he  added. 


“IVe  stopped  talking  politics.  People  are  pretty  set 
in  their  ways,  pretty  conservative.  The  arts  are  not 
really  a  part  of  life,”  but  “gossip  and  back-biting” 
assuredly  are. 
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“We’re  proud  of  that. 

“It  irritates  public  officials,”  he  not¬ 
ed  with  another  smile. 

Members  of  the  local  school  board 
seem  to  get  particularly  irritated  with 
the  Press’  coverage  of  their  activities, 
Schanen  said,  and  “the  longer  the 
tenure”  on  the  board,  “the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  the  relationship.” 

He  recalled  the  new  superintendent 
of  schools  telling  him  that  members  of 
the  board  had  “warned  me  about  you.” 

The  Press  can’t  tell  its  readers  what 
ro  think  and  doesn’t  try,  Schanen  said. 
But  it  often  can  indicate  what  they 
should  be  thinking  about. 

He  cited  a  case:  the  Wittman  prop¬ 
erty,  22  acres  of  undeveloped  land  with 
a  stream  running  through  it.  Many 
people  want  the  city  to  buy  it  as  a  na¬ 
ture  preserve,  but  a  local  developer 
wants  to  turn  it  into  housing. 

The  Press’  editorial  was  in  favor  of 
leaving  the  land  alone. 

“If  everything  is  developed,  that 
would  certainly  diminish  life,”  Scha¬ 
nen  said.  “Once  developed,  you  can’t 
go  back,”  he  added,  noting  that  the 
proposed  use  of  the  land  is  “gratu¬ 
itous.” 

And  yet,  he  admitted,  the  odds  are 
“overwhelming  in  favor”  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

“Newspapers  always  overrate  their 
influence”  on  public  opinion,  he  said, 
adding,  however,  “Good  weeklies  re¬ 
main  strong  influences  on  their  com¬ 
munities,  even  as  dailies  decline  in  in¬ 
fluence.” 

Schanen  credited  Press  coverage  of 
the  issue  for  the  vigorous  debate  that 
has  ensued  and  the  presence  of  80 
people  at  a  recent  meeting  about  the 
topic. 

“If  we  didn’t  illuminate  these  issues 
...  if  we  hadn’t  revealed  the  story,”  the 
dialogue  never  would  have  happened, 
he  said.  “If  Ozaukee  Press  doesn’t  do  a 
good  job  reporting  on  an  issue,  most 
people  in  town  won’t  know  much 
about  it.  We  are  the  source.  I  say  this 
with  humility  —  it’s  a  hell  of  a  respon¬ 
sibility. 

“Somebody  always  gets  the  Press  on 
Wednesday,  just  so  they  can  be  first  to 
talk  about  it  the  next  morning,” 
Mersereau  added. 

But  no  recent  flap  can  match  the 
stir  that  the  Schanens  caused  in  the 
late  1960s  when  Port  Publications  Inc. 
(the  predecessor  of  Schanen  Press) 
contracted  to  print  a  Milwaukee  un¬ 
derground  newspaper  called  Kaleido¬ 
scope. 

Some  of  the  locals  took  exception  to 
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the  publication  of  material  that  they 
considered  subversive  and  pornograph¬ 
ic.  They  pressured  advertisers  to  with¬ 
draw  their  support  under  threat  of  a 
consumer  boycott. 

The  Press  lost  most  of  its  advertising 
revenue,  but  ads  and  contributions 
from  throughout  the  country  kept  the 
newspaper  alive. 

Schanen  II  died  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle  in  1971,  but  his  son  saw  it 
through  and  now  successfully  publish¬ 
es  the  Press,  Ozaukee  Advertiser,  a  re¬ 


sort  magazine  called  Lakeshore  Life 
and  the  nationally  circulated  Sailing 
magazine. 

His  mother  continues  to  serve  as  co¬ 
publisher  and  to  write  her  weekly  lo¬ 
cals  column,  “1  see  by  Marie,”  for  the 
Press. 

And  the  Schanen  publishing  tradi¬ 
tion  in  Port  Washington  promises  to 
extend  at  least  another  generation. 
William  Schanen  IV  works  at  the  pa¬ 
per  too. 

Meanwhile,  Schanen  continues  to 
prod  local  officials  when  he  sees  the 
need.  Although  there’s  a  “fairly  shallow 
pool  of  talent”  willing  to  serve  in  a 
leadership  role  in  a  town  as  small  as 


Port  Washington,  he  said,  the  elected 
officials  do  run  the  town  because  the 
“powerful,  rich  old  boys”  who  once 
called  the  shots  behind  the  scenes  are 
gone.  The  town  is  free  of  government 
corruption,  Schanen  said,  and  things 
most  often  get  done  “more  or  less  the 
right  way.” 

Port  Washington’s  Main  Street,  just 
a  block  off  the  decade-old  marina  on 
Lake  Michigan,  seems  to  be  thriving. 
But  Schanen  said  local  merchants 
must  fight  a  constant  battle  to  survive. 


The  presence  of  a  Wal-Mart  discount 
store  in  nearby  Saukville  is  “an  evil  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  small  town,”  he  said. 

In  an  age  when  “going  to  the  mall  is 
a  social  event”  and  malls  are  just  20 
minutes  away,  people  no  longer  think 
of  relying  on  downtown  stores  for  their 
shopping,  he  said. 

“They  don’t  feel  much  loyalty  to  lo¬ 
cal  merchants,”  he  said,  and  they’ve 
been  “conditioned  to  believe”  that 
they’ll  get  better  selection  and  better 
prices  elsewhere,  “which  is  probably 
true.” 

They  also  expect  better  service  in 

(See  Weekly  on  page  34) 
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“Here,  the  guy  you  took  to  task  in  this  week’s 
paper  will  be  standing  in  the  checkout  line  ahead 
of  you  or  sitting  next  to  you  at  the  Rotary  Club.” 


n  by  Marshall  Cm* 


Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  sues 
her  employer 

Federal  lawsuit  charges  Albuquerque  Journal 
with  sex  discrimination  in  salary, 
assignments  and  advancement  opportunities 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  PULITZER  PRIZE-WINNING  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Albuquerque  Journal  is 
suing  the  newspaper  in  federal  court, 
charging  sex  discrimination  in  salary, 
assignments  and  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement. 

Tamar  Stieber  also  alleges  in  the  civ¬ 
il  rights  suit  that  editors  have  retaliat¬ 
ed  because  she  complained  about  her 
status. 

Stieber,  who  works  in  the  Journal’s 
Santa  Fe  bureau,  said  her  problems  be¬ 
gan  after  she  won  the  Pulitzer  in  1990 
for  a  series  establishing  a  link  between 
L-Tryptophan  and  the  deadly  blood 
disorder  eosinophilia  myalgia  syn¬ 
drome.  It  was  the  first  Pulitzer  won  by 
a  New  Mexico  newspaper  or  reporter. 

The  suit  says  the  series,  which  won 
in  the  specialized  reporting  category. 


resulted  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  ordering  a  nationwide  ban  on 
the  sale  of  L-Tryptophan. 

The  38-year-oId  reporter  previously 
filed  a  gender  bias  complaint  with  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission.  She  sued  the  Journal,  she  not¬ 
ed,  after  the  EEOC  failed  to  complete 
its  investigation  and  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation  within  the  required  180 
days. 
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Stieber,  who  has  worked  at  the  Jour¬ 
nal  since  1989,  said  she  received  a 
$3,000  bonus  matching  the  $3,000  in 
Pulitzer  money  when  she  won  the 
award.  She  also  was  assigned  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  special  pro¬ 
jects  reporter  for  northern  New  Mexi¬ 
co.  She  said  the  job  is  equivalent  in 
“status,  function  and  autonomy”  to 
that  of  an  investigative  reporter. 

According  to  the  suit,  bureau  chief 
Tim  Coder  told  Stieber  that  she  occa¬ 
sionally  would  work  on  general  assign¬ 
ment  stories.  At  the  same  time,  she  got 
a  $3,588  annual  merit  raise,  bringing 
her  salary  from  $25,947  to  $29,535. 

However,  Stieber  said,  she  was  not 
given  time  to  do  special  projects  “due 
to  the  interference  of  other  assign¬ 
ments.” 

These  were  so  frequent,  she  added, 
that  her  promotion  became  “nearly 


meaningless.”  She  also  said  her  salary 
was  insufficient  to  pay  bills  and  rent  a 
comfortable,  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico’s  capital. 

Coder,  Stieber  said,  did  not  keep  his 
promise  to  change  her  situation. 
Meanwhile,  she  learned  that  male  re¬ 
porters  “who  had  not  won  Pulitzer 
Prizes,”  were  receiving  more  favorable 
treatment  and  had  better  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  higher  salaries,  she  said. 


Her  Pulitzer,  she  observed,  was 
“proudly  proclaimed”  by  the  Journal  in 
the  newspaper  and  on  news  racks,  bill¬ 
boards  and  radio  commercials. 

In  May  1992,  the  suit  states,  Stieber 
got  another  pay  increase  of  $2,964  but 
her  stipend  still  was  $8,500  less  than 
the  average  salary  of  three  male  inves¬ 
tigative  reporters. 

Even  when  her  special  projects  sto¬ 
ries  were  published,  “defendants  de¬ 
nied  her  the  recognition  of  the  title  of 
special  projects  reporter”  under  her  by¬ 
line,  the  suit  states. 

A  month  earlier,  the  suit  says,  Stie¬ 
ber  received  her  first  negative  evalua¬ 
tion  from  Coder,  who  “commented 
that  the  evaluation  and  her  complaint 
were  intertwined,  and  he  raised  the 
subject  of  retaliation.” 

The  suit  says  that  when  she  brought 
her  complaint  to  Journal  publisher 
Thompson  Lang  and  editor  Gerald 
Crawford,  “Lang  belittled  her  experi¬ 
ence,  claiming  she  had  not  previously 
worked  at  major  newspapers”  and  also 
said  the  Pulitzer  didn’t  mean  that 
much  to  him  and  he  “wished  we’d  nev¬ 
er  won  it.” 

Stieber  is  seeking  compensatory  and 
punitive  damages,  attorney  fees  and  an 
injunction  compelling  the  Journal  to 
“accord  plaintiff  the  benefits  of  her  po¬ 
sition  as  special  projects  reporter  and 
to  halt  interference  with  her  ability  to 
function  effectively  in  that  position  by 
requiring  her  to  perform  duties  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  position.” 

Crawford  referred  a  call  to  the  pa¬ 
per’s  attorney,  James  Dines,  who  chal¬ 
lenged  Stieber’s  allegations  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  importance  of  particu¬ 
lar  newspaper  positions. 

Crawford  was  quoted  in  a  Journal 
story  as  saying  the  company  believes 
that  Stieber’s  claims  are  “without  mer¬ 
it,  and  obviously,  we  have  a  different 
view  of  the  facts.” 

The  editor  said  the  Journal  submit¬ 
ted  a  complete  response  to  Stieber’s  al¬ 
legations  to  the  EEOC  and  did  not 
hear  from  the  agency.  Coder  did  not 
return  a  phone  call. 

Declaring,  “The  time  of  reckoning 
has  arrived,”  Dines  contended  that 
Stieber  in  depositions  has  not  substan¬ 
tiated  her  charges  and,  unless  she  does, 
her  complaint  should  be  dismissed. 

“The  defendant  will  not  sit  back  idly 
from  an  attempt  through  this  lawsuit 
to  change  the  manner  it  conducts  its 
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And,  denying  salary  discrimination,  the  attorney 
said  she  has  received  “significant  and  substantial 
pay  raises  and  bonuses  in  the 
short  time  of  her  employment.” 
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newspaper  editorial  process,”  the  Jour¬ 
nal  lawyer  said.  “Complaints  about  the 
way  the  Journal  runs  its  newspaper 
business  have  nothing  to  do  with 
claims  of  gender  bias.” 

Dines  further  said  Stieber  has  of¬ 
fered  no  basis  for  her  contention  that  a 
special  projects  reporter  is  equivalent 
to  an  investigative  reporter.  And, 
denying  salary  discrimination,  the  at¬ 
torney  said  she  has  received  “signifi¬ 
cant  and  substantial  pay  raises  and 
bonuses  in  the  short  time  of  her  em¬ 
ployment.” 

Nor  is  winning  a  Pulitzer  sufficient 
reason  for  Stieber’s  promotion.  Dines 
argued,  saying  the  award  “has  not 
opened  doors  for  her  at  other  news¬ 
papers  for  any  reporting  positions, 
much  less  an  investigative  reporter  po¬ 
sition.” 

In  the  suit,  Stieber’s  lawyer,  Ray 
Twohig,  said  his  client  commissioned  a 
survey  of  newspaper  Pulitzer  winners, 
which  found  that  virtually  all  the  re¬ 
spondents  who  received  the  award  in 
the  past  13  years  “have  received  sub¬ 
stantial  benefits  as  a  result.” 

These  included  hefty  pay  hikes,  bet¬ 
ter  assignments  and  “the  opportunity 
to  develop  stories  without  being  as¬ 
signed  to  daily  or  regular  beats,  the 
freedom  to  investigate  stories  and  write 
without  daily  deadline  pressure.” 

Stieber  also  maintains  that  a  re¬ 
porter’s  Pulitzer  benefits  a  newspaper 
by  enhancing  its  prestige  and  boosting 
its  ad  revenue.  She  said  she  currently  is 
covering  the  state’s  corrections  system, 
which  she  does  not  consider  a  special 
projects  topic. 


Georgia  high  court 
throws  out  judgment 

GEORGIA’S  HIGHEST  COURT  ruled 
that  a  woman  lost  her  right  to  privacy 
when  she  killed  an  intruder  in  her 
home. 

Last  month,  the  Georgia  Supreme 
Court  overturned  a  $100,000  judgment 
that  former  Macon  resident  Nancy 
Tatum  won  against  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  in  1992. 

The  woman  killed  Shedrick  Hill  Jr. 
with  a  shotgun  in  August  1986  after  he 
broke  into  her  home.  The  next  year, 
she  sued  the  newspaper,  saying  two 
news  articles  about  the  shooting  violat¬ 
ed  her  right  to  privacy  because  she  was 
an  intended  rape  victim. 

She  said  she  was  fired  by  the  law  firm 
Sell  &  Melton,  which  represents  the 


Telegraph,  and  she  received  harassing 
telephone  calls  because  of  the  articles. 

The  paper  maintained  that  police  of¬ 
ficers  never  referred  to  sexual  assault 
when  they  told  a  reporter  about  the 
shooting. 

Police  reports  referred  to  the  crime  as 
a  burglary  and  a  justifiable  homicide 
and  did  not  mention  that  Hill  had  ex¬ 
posed  himself. 

A  jury  awarded  her  $100,000  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1992.  The  Georgia  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  upheld  the  verdict  and  award. 

The  high  court  disagreed.  —  AP 


Board’s  minutes 
must  be  released 

A  TEXAS  JUDGE  has  ruled  that  under 
the  state  Open  Records  Act,  minutes  of 
a  school  board  meeting  must  be  re¬ 
leased  when  transcribed  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  held  for  approval  at  a  later  meeting. 

The  minutes  are  public  record  when 
they  are  transcribed,  the  judge  said. 

The  decision  was  a  victory  for  a 
Grand  Prairie  resident  who  had  sought 
information  about  campus  security. 
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Newspeople  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Kath3'  Manilla 


Margaret  Holt 


Amy  Eisman 


Everton  Weeks 


Kathy  Manilla,  major  accounts  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  at  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
business  development. 

Margarat  Holt,  deputy  managing 
editor/Palm  Beach  at  the  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  Sun-Sentinel,  was  named  associ¬ 
ate  managing  editor  for  sports  at  the 
Tribune. 

Reg  Davis,  deputy  metropolitan 
editor,  was  appointed  associate  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  photos,  graphics  and  art. 

Janet  Frans,  financial  features  ed¬ 
itor,  was  named  associate  managing 
editor  for  features. 

Brenda  Butler,  associate  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  features,  becomes  senior 
features  editor. 


As  1994  Begins,  We  Would  Like 
To  Congratulate  Mike  McCaffrey 
& 

The  Toledo  Blade  Company 
On  Their  3.9%  Circulation  Gain 

in  1993!* 

We  Are  Proud  to  Have  Contributed 
Through  Our  Telemarketing  & 
Sales  Crew  Efforts. 

Toledo  Circulation  Sales,  Inc. 

A  subsidiary  of  Sunset  Crews,  Inc. 

1-800-877-7176 

*Source:  ABC  Circulation  Averages  for 
Six  Months  Ended  Sept.  30, 1993  FAS-FAX 


Geoff  Brown,  overnight  page  edi¬ 
tor,  was  appointed  entertainment  edi¬ 
tor. 

Tim  Jones  and  Joan  Davidson, 

metropolitan  staffers,  were  named  me¬ 
dia  writers. 

Amy  Eisman,  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor  at  USA  Weekend  magazine,  has 
been  promoted  to  managing  editor. 

Evorlen  Weeks,  advertising  director 
of  Journal/Sentinel  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
has  been  appointed  vice  president  of 
advertising. 

He  succeeds  Bon  Kerdus,  who  re¬ 
tired. 

Kristin  Kent  and  Barbara  Wall, 

senior  legal  counsels  at  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.,  have  been  named  vice  pres¬ 
ident/senior  legal  counsels. 

Wondoll  VanLaro,  director/labor 
relations,  was  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent/labor  counsel. 

Dobra  Solod,  account  executive  at 
Deare  Marketing,  was  named  New 
York  sales  promotion  manager  at  Gan¬ 
nett  National  Newspaper  Sales. 

Leri  Horn,  senior  account  executive 
at  the  Connecticut  Post,  Bridgeport, 
has  been  appointed  major  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register. 

Paul  Evans,  new  product  director 
at  the  Post,  was  named  new  product 
development  manager  at  the  Register. 

Arturo  Madrid,  the  Murchison  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Professor  of  the  Humanities 
at  Trinity  University  in  San  Antonio, 
has  been  elected  a  Class  11  director  at 
A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  Dallas. 


Danlol  Lowls,  Sunday  Week  in  Re¬ 
view  section  editor  at  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  appointed  cultural 
news  editor. 

Paul  Huogol,  advertising  director  at 
the  Boston  Herald,  has  been  named 
marketing  director  at  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  News. 

Previously,  he  was  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Times  Herald'Record,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.Y. 

Owon  Landen  Jr.,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Crystal  Lake,  111.,  Northwest 
Herald,  has  been  appointed  Central  re¬ 
gion  manager  at  Landon  Associates 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Previously,  he  was  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers  and  Lafayette,  Ind., 
Journal  and  Courier. 

Frank  Fanllnl,  publisher  of  the 
Delaware  Business  Review,  Central 
Delaware  Business  Review,  Sussex  Busi¬ 
ness  Review  and  Lower  Shore  Business 
Review,  has  been  named  regional  vice 
president  at  Independent  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Dover,  Del.  He  retains  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  publisher  of  the  reviews. 

James  RItch,  general  manager  at 
Consumer’s  Weekly  and  coordinator  of 
special  projects,  was  appointed  region¬ 
al  vice  president  at  INI. 

Michael  Pelrine,  managing  editor 
at  the  Delaware  State  News,  Dover, 
was  named  editor. 

Debra  Gastler,  director  of  taxes  at 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  named  vice  president,  taxes. 

She  succeeds  Jack  Plank,  who  is 
undertaking  special  projects  in  the  tax 
planning  area  at  Times  Mirror. 
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EditoriSfPublisher  •  January  8,  1994 


Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  and  the  International 
Newspaper  Marketing  Association  annually  recognize 
excellence  in  newspaper  marketing  through  the 
INMA/E&P  Marketing  Awards  Competition.  This 
competition,  now  in  its  59th  year,  is  designed  to  showcase 
the  best  efforts  of  professionals  working  in  all  disciplines 
of  newspaper  marketing.  Awards  are  presented  at  the 
INMA’s  international  conference  each  May. 

By  entering  your  department’s  work,  you  are  providing 
recognition  for  your  staffs  efforts,  and  you  are 
contributing  your  ideas  to  the  newspaper  industry,  as 
executives  from  around  the  world  search  for  the  finest 
ways  to  accomplish  their  marketing  goals. 

GENERAL  RULES 

The  INMA/Editor  &  Publisher  Awards  Competition  is 
open  to  newspapers  anywhere,  regardless  of  size  or 
nationality,  among  others.  Non-English  entries  are 
acceptable  and  encouraged,  as  translators  will  be  on  hand 
at  the  judging. 

Entries  must  be  prepared  by  the  newspaper  itself  or  by  the 
newspaper  group,  newspaper  representative,  advertising 
representative,  advertising  agency,  or  public  relations  firm 
working  on  the  newspaper’s  behalf 

Entries  must  have  been  published  or  printed  for  use 
during  the  1993  calendar  year. 

If  you  are  entering  from  an  ongoing  campaign  that  was 
entered  last  year,  you  must  submit  new  examples  of  the 
campaign. 

INMA  and  Editor  &  Publisher  are  not  responsible  for 
materials  entered  in  the  contest. 


INMA  and  Editor  &  Publisher  reserve  the  right  to 
disqualify  any  entry  that  fails  to  conform  to  the  rules. 
DisqualiHed  entries  will  not  be  judged  or  displayed  at 
the  International  Conference.  Fees  for  entries  will  not 
be  returned. 

Entries  must  be  submitted  in  one  of  four  circulation 
groups;  Newspapers  under  50,000  circulation 

Newspapers  with  50,000-100,000  circulation 
Newspapers  with  100,000-200,000  circulation 
Newspapers  with  over  200,000  circulation 

Judges  may  omit  awards,  confer  additional  certificates 
of  merit  or  combine  circulation  groups  where 
necessary. 

Two  newspapers  published  by  the  same  owner  in  a 
single  market,  or  published  under  a  Joint  operating 
agreement,  must  enter  as  the  combined  circulation  of 
both  newspapers. 

You  may  enter  in  as  many  categories  as  you  wish,  except 
as  noted.  If  you  are  submitting  an  entry  in  more  than  one 
category,  please  duplicate  it,  as  it  will  be  judged  separately. 

JUDGING 

Judging  is  based  on  concept,  creativity,  copy/graphic 
design,  production  and  overall  effectiveness.  Entries  are 
judged  in  comparison  to  other  entries. 

Generally,  one  first  place  and  one  certificate  of  merit  will 
be  awarded  for  each  circulation  group  within  each 
category. 

Judges  will  designate  a  Best  of  Show  Winner  from  among 
the  first  place  winners  in  each  category.  Two  additional 
citations — one  for  Excellence  in  Copywriting  and  one  for 
Excellence  in  Graphic  Design-will  be  awarded  from 
among  all  first  place  winners. 


Multiple  boards  for  the  same  entry  should  be  numbered 
and  attached  with  tape  (no  clips  or  staples,  please)  in  a  tri¬ 
fold  or  accordion  fashion. 

ENTRY  FORMS 

Every  entry  must  be  labeled  with  both  an  entry  form  and  a 
statement  of  purpose.  You  may  photocopy  official  entry 
forms  or  reproduce  them  on  plain  paper.  Please  supply  the 
information  in  the  order  requested,  including  the  consent 


Attach  the  entry  forms  to  the  upper  left  comer  of  the  first 
board  of  each  entry  and  the  purpose  statement  to  the 
lower  right-hand  comer  of  the  first  board.  Please  don’t 
obscure  any  part  of  your  entry.  You  may  also  “hinge” 
forms  to  the  board,  as  long  as  they  are  securely  attached. 

On  cassettes  and  other  entry  types,  make  sure  both  portions 
of  the  forms  are  securely  and  prominently  attached  to  the 
entry.  If  there  are  multiple  pieces  which  may  detach,  label 
each  piece  with  the  name  of  the  newspaper  and  entry 
category. 

ENTRIES  ON  BOARDS 

All  entries  submitted  on  boards  must  meet  the  following 
specifications,  in  addition  to  others  in  each  category: 

Board  material:  poster  board  or  art  board  only — no  foam, 
foamcore  or  corrugated  board.  Board  size:  18”  wide  x  24” 
deep  (45  cm  x  60  cm)  only.  Board  color:  white  or  black 
background.  Board  decoration:  no  board  decoration, 
logos  or  mastheads,  color  framing,  bordering  or  other 
decoration  is  allowed.  Arrange  material  on  boards  for  easy 
viewing.  Boards  will  be  displayed  vertically. 

Please  submit  entries  larger  than  board  size  as  a  reduction  or 
photograph,  and  mount  material  on  one  side  of  the  board  only. 

Veloxes  are  preferred  for  all  print  categories,  but  we  will 
also  accept  tear  sheets,  proofs,  photocopies  and  other 
reproductions.  If  you  are  putting  more  than  one  ad  on  a 
board,  tape  them  from  the  top  and  overlap  them  one  over 
the  other  so  they  can  all  be  viewed  easily. 

AUDIOA^IDEO  ENTRIES 

Audio  entry  format:  Standard  audio  cassettes  only.  Reel- 
to-reel  or  other  formats  will  be  disqualified.  Video  entry 
format:  Standard  1\2”  VHS  cassettes  only.  3/4”,  Beta,  8 
mm,  1”,  PAL  and  SECAM  tapes  will  be  accepted  only 
from  newspapers  outside  of  North  America. 

Avoid  excess  leader  before  and  between  audio  and  video 
spots,  and  label  each  cassette  with  the  correct  number  of 
spots.  A  separate  cassette  must  be  provided  for  each  entry. 


SENDING  YOUR  ENTRIES 

A  non-refundable  fee  of  $35  per  entry  is  charged  for  all 
categories.  (U.S.  funds  drawn  on  New  York  exchange.) 

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  Marketing  Awards 
Competition,  with  a  single  check  covering  fees  for  all 


On  the  top  of  the  entries  in  the  package,  attach  an  envelope 
with  the  following  items:  1 .  Entry  fee  check.  2.  Itemized 
list  on  letterhead  of  all  entries  by  category.  Check  must 
accompany  entries. 

Fees  for  entries  that  have  been  disqualified  will  not  be 
refunded. 

Send  entry’  package  to:  Contest  Coordinator,  INMA/E&P 
Awards  Competition,  1801  Robert  Fulton  Drive,  Suite  120, 
Reston,  Virginia  22091 

Entries  must  be  shipped,  prepaid,  to  arrive  no  later 
than  Friday,  January  28, 1994.  No  extensions  will  be 
granted,  and  no  collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
Entries  from  outside  the  United  States  must  be  pre¬ 
declared  through  customs  and  all  fees  prepaid. 

Entries  will  not  be  returned.  Entrants  may  pick  up  their 
entries  following  their  display  at  the  International 
Conference  in  May. 


QUESTIONS 


If  you  have  questions  about  entries  before  the  deadline, 
call  the  Contest  Coordinator  at  INMA,  (703)  476-4662, 
or  Editor  &  Publisher  Promotion  Manager,  (212)  675- 
4380,  or  Committee  Chairman  Bud  Umbaugh,  (215) 
949-4018. 

WINNERS  ANNOUNCED 

Newspapers  selected  to  receive  an  award  will  be  notified 
by  mail  prior  to  the  awards  presentation.  Winners  will  be 
announced  at  the  awards  luncheon  during  the  1994  INMA 
International  Conference  at  the  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  May  15-18,  1994.  Winners  of  Best  in  Show, 
Excellence  in  Copywriting  and  Excellence  in  Cmphic 
Design  will  also  be  announced  at  the  awards  presentation 
luncheon. 

The  print  winners  will  be  showcased  in  a  valuable 
collection.  Best  in  Print  '94,  while  the  broadcast  winners 
will  be  featured  on  audio  and  video  cassette  collections. 

All  these  items  will  be  for  sale  at  the  conference. 

Please  follow  all  rules  and  regulations.  Don’t  be  eliminated 
from  judging. 


ii'ii  utfirti 


ENTRY  CATEGORIES 

IN-PAPER  PROMOTION 


OUTSIDE  MEDIA 


Categories  1-4:  Entries  in  these  four  categories  consist 
of  no  more  than  three  ads  from  a  campaign  published  in 
your  own  newspaper.  Submit  materials  mounted  on  boards, 
maximum  three  boards  per  entry.  Please  do  not  submit 
different  sizes  of  otherwise  identical  ads. 

1.  In-Paper  Promotion:  Circulation  In-paper 
advertisements  to  promote  circulation  sales. 

2.  In-Paper  Promotion:  Advertising  In-paper  ads 
published  in  your  own  newspaper  to  promote  any 
advertising  including  retail,  classified,  co-op,  special 
sections,  etc. 

3.  In-Paper  Promotion:  Public  Relations  In-paper 
advertisements  to  promote  a  public  service,  community 
service  or  special  event  activity.  PIea.se  do  not  include 
editorial  material. 

4.  In-Paper  Promotion:  Editorial  In-paper 
advertisements  to  promote  the  editorial  product  or  specific 
feature  or  writer. 

PRINTED  MATERIALS 

Categories  5-7;  These  categories  consist  of  no  more 
than  three  pieces  from  a  series.  Submit  material  mounted 
on  boards  so  all  sides  can  be  viewed/read.  Maximum  of 
three  boards  per  entry. 

5.  Printed  Materials:  Circulation  Printed  materials 
(brochures,  direct  mail,  flyers,  including  advertisements 
that  have  appeared  in  publications  other  than  your 
newspaper,  etc.)  used  to  promote  circulation  sales. 

6.  Printed  Material:  Advertising  Printed  materials 
(planning  calendars,  brochures,  mailers,  including 
advertisements  that  have  appeared  in  publications  other 
than  your  newspaper,  etc.)  used  to  directly  promote 
advertising  sales.  (Research-oriented  materials  and  market 
data  books  should  be  entered  in  Category  12.) 

7.  Printed  Materials:  Public  Relations  Printed 
materials  (brochures,  programs,  posters,  including 
advertisements  that  have  appeared  in  publications  other 
than  your  newspaper,  etc.)  promoting  a  public  relations 
activity,  community  service  or  special  event. 


Deadline  for  Entries 
is  January  28, 1994 


Categories  8-II:  Entries  in  these  four  categories 
should  include  no  more  than  three  ads.  If  you  are  entering 
radio  or  television  commercials,  do  not  mount  on  board. 
Attach  statement  of  purpose  and  entry  form  directly  to 
cassette  ca.se.  Please  do  not  submit  different  length 
versions  (;60,  :30)  of  the  same  spot. 

8.  Radio  Promotion  Radio  commercials  used  to  market 
the  newspaper.  Entry  must  consist  of  one  spot  or  up  to 
three  spots  for  a  campaign. 

9.  Television  Promotion  Television  commercials  used 
to  market  the  newspaper.  Submit  on  1/2”  VHS  video 
cassette  only.  Beta.  8  mm,  1”,  PAL  and  SECAM  tapes  will 
be  accepted  only  from  newspapers  outside  of  North 
America. 

10.  Outdoor/Point-of-Purchase/Display  Painted 
bulletins  or  outdoor  billboards,  transit  ads,  rack  cards, 
posters,  displays  and  point-of-purchase  materials  used  to 
market  the  newspaper.  Photos  of  entries  larger  than  board 
size  are  acceptable.  Submit  entries  mounted  on  boards, 
maximum  three  per  entry. 

11.  Multi-Media  Promotion  Campaigns  using  a 
minimum  of  two  advertising  media  (in-paper,  radio, 
television,  print  materials,  outdoor,  audiotex,  etc.)  to 
market  the  newspaper.  Submit  all  materials  mounted  on 
boards,  maximum  three  boards  per  entry.  In  this  category, 
audio  and  video  cassetit.";  may  be  placed  in  large  envelopes 
and  attached  to  boards. 

MARKETING  MATERIALS 

Categories  12  and  13:  Mount  entries  on  board, 
including  standard  audio  and  VHS  video  cassettes, 
maximum  three  boards  per  entry.  Submit  multi-image  and 
film  presentations  on  video  cassettes.  Please  do  not  send 
slides.  Mark  length  of  presentation  on  each  cas.sette. 

12.  Newspaper  Research/Data  Books  Materials  used 
to  prepare  and  present  primarily  statistical  information  and 
research  findings.  May  include  research  pertaining  to 
newspaper  studies,  market  data  for  advertising,  circulation 
and  management  use,  and  market  data  books  containing 
statistics  and  other  research  findings.  Entries  will  be 
judged  on  the  research  itself  or  its  presentation.  (More 
promotional-oriented  materials  should  be  entered  in 
Category  6 — Printed  Materials:  Advertising.) 

13.  Advertising  Sales  Presentation  Sales 
presentations  using  multi-image,  audio,  video,  film  and 
other  formats.  Entries  may  include  collateral  material  or 
leave-behind  if  directly  related  to  the  presentation. 


Cut  out  form,  fill  out  completely  and  attach  securely  to  the 
front  of  the  first  board  of  each  entry.  Photocopy  additional 
blank  forms  if  necessary.  Attach  an  itemized  list  of  all 
entries  by  category  to  entry  fee  check. 


Entry  Form 

Attach  to  front  upper  left-hand  comer  on  board 


Newspaper 
City _ 


EOT 


State 


Category  #  and  Name 

Circulation  Group _ 

Name  of  Entry _ 


Department/ Ad  Agency 

Creative  Staff 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Name _ 

Title _ 


Entry  submitted  by 

Title _ ^ 

Phone _ 


By  entering,  I  hereby  give  consent  to  INMA  and  Editor  &  Publisher  to 
reproduce,  publish,  distribute,  circulate  or  otherwise  use  the  attached 
material  in  any  form  and  waive  any  right  to  inspect  or  approve  such  use  in 
connection  with  this  contest. 

Signature - 


Statement  of  Purpose 

Attach  to  bottom  right-hand  comer  of  board. 
In-House  Prepared  Agency-Prepared 

Objective - 


EfifP 


Results . 


PR/INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

Categories  14-19: 

Entries  should  consist  of  ads,  printed  materials,  photos, 
press  releases  and  classroom  materials,  submitted  on 
boards  (except  for  Premium/Incentive  entries),  maximum 
of  three  boards  per  entry.  Entries  can  be  one  to  three  pieces 
in  a  series. 

14.  Public  Relations  Programs  and  Events  Public 
relations,  sponsorship  or  special  event  activity  presented 
by  the  newspaper  and  designed  to  develop  positive  public 
relations  and  recognition  for  the  newspaper.  Promotion  and 
supporting  materials  should  be  submitted  mounted  on 
boards,  maximum  of  three  boards  per  entry.  Entries  are 
judged  on  the  merit  of  the  event.,  its  marketing  and  its 
ability  to  develop  positive  public  relations. 

15.  Community  Service  Community  service  events, 
fund-raisers,  literacy  programs,  volunteerism  campaigns, 
etc.,  sponsored  by  the  newspaper  for  their  value  to  the 
community.  Entries  are  judged  on  the  program’s 
effectiveness,  its  marketing  and  value  to  the  community. 

16.  Internal  Communications  Communications 
(newsletters,  incentive  programs,  carrier  and  advertising 
sales  contests,  etc.)  designed  for  newspaper  employees, 
carriers,  agents  and  distributors. 

17.  Newspaper-In-Education  Materials  produced  to 
promote/sell  your  newspaper-in-education  program. 
Include  ads,  posters,  rack  cards,  direct  mail,  teacher  and 
student  materials. 

18.  Audiotex  Materials  produced  to  promote  your 
audiotex  system.  Include  ads,  posters,  direct  mail  and  any 
support  material. 

19.  Premium/Incentives  Items  such  as  coffee  mugs, 
T-shirts,  calendars,  menus,  invitations,  note  pads,  etc., 
developed  by  the  newspaper  for  giveaway  or  sale  to 
readers,  advertisers  or  employees.  Entries  should  not 
include  entire  campaigns,  but  rather  the  specialty  item 
only.  Entry  form  must  detail  the  item’s  purpose  and  use. 
ENTRIES  IN  THIS  CATEGORY  MAY  NOT  BE 
DUPLICATED  IN  ANY  OTHER  CATEGORY.  Do  not 
mount  on  boards.  Attach  entry  form  directly  to  item. 


21  in  Philadelphia  will  include  things 
that  the  task  force  recommended. 


Report  says  APME 
should  tighten  its  h 


Weekly  group  sold 


NEWS  COMMUNICATIONS  INC., 
which  publishes  weeklies  in  the  New 
York  City  area,  has  acquired  eight  paid 
weeklies  on  Long  Island. 

The  company  immediately  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  expand  into  five  oth¬ 
er  Nassau  County  communities. 

Publisher  Barry  Manning  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  retain  his  position. 


Task  force  issues  recommendations 


Calif.,  Press-Telegram,  called  the  report 
a  “blueprint”  for  the  group’s  continued 
success.  He  said  new  committees  named 
in  New  York  would  effect  some  changes, 
and  the  convention  scheduled  Oct.  18- 


A  TASK  FORCE  studying  the  future  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
group  recommends  that  APME  stay  ac¬ 
tive  but  tighten  its  focus  on  AP  and 
serving  editors  at  AP  member  news¬ 
papers. 

APME’s  board  of  directors  accepted 
the  task  force’s  report  at  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  in  early  December. 

The  task  force,  headed  by  Ralph 
Langer,  Dallas  Morning  News  executive 
editor  and  a  former  APME  president, 
was  convened  in  September  to  review 
APME’s  role  in  light  of  eroding  conven¬ 
tion  attendance. 

The  task  force  said  APME  has  helped 
AP  and  member  editors  “for  many 
years.  Those  roles  are  still  valid  and 
need  to  be  aggressively  pursued.” 

Task  force  members  overwhelmingly 
concluded  that  the  group  “has  impor¬ 
tant  and  vital  work  to  do,  that  it  needs 
to  ruthlessly  focus  on  two  main  goals 
and  that  it  needs  to  communicate  itself 
better  to  editors  and  publishers.” 

The  report  recommends  that  APME 
activities  be  “practical,  useful,  interac¬ 
tive  where  possible  and  focused  on  the 
Associated  Press,  editors  and  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  task  force  plans  to  ask  editors 
who  are  qualified  to  participate  in 
APME  what  they  think  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  ask  editors  who  abandoned 
conventions  in  the  past  five  years  why 
they  stopped  attending  them. 

The  task  force  also  urged  the  group 
to: 

•  Refine  the  mission  statement  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  “helping  to  improve  editors  and 
newspapers.” 

•  Improve  marketing  and  communi¬ 
cation  so  newspapers  know  more  about 
APME’s  work. 

•  Work  closer  with  other  journalism 
groups  to  broaden  services  and  training 
to  APME  members.  Work  closer  with 
AP  and  its  board. 

•  “Reinvent”  the  annual  convention 
so  it  offers  “practical,  hands-on,  train¬ 
ing-oriented  sessions.” 

•  Form  committees  to  address  specif¬ 
ic  issues. 

Rich  Archbold,  APME  president  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Long  Beach, 


^^What  could  you  possibly  do  with 
r  ^;006‘ ethnic  market  stops  a  day? 

Put  your  publication  into  the  hands  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  consumers  you’ve  been  missing. 

Unless  you're  a  Media  Masters  client  bly  the  largest  media  distributor  serv- 
right  now,  you're  probably  missing  ing  non-traditional  markets  in  America, 

over  6,000  opportunities  a  day  to  get  More  than  110  employees  intensively 
your  traditional  and  ethnic  titles  distrib-  market  and  distribute  over  150  time 
uted  and  sold  in  the  traditional  and  critical  publications,  365  days  a  year, 

the  enormously  lucrative,  extremely  from  staging  areas  in  Maspeth,  NY.  as 

diverse,  non-traditional  and  ethnic  well  as  Hoboken  and  Camden,  NJ. 

markets.  Soon,  a  new  facility  in  Connecticut  will 

Media  Masters  Distributors  delivers  join  our  fully  computerized  distribution 
to  traditional  markets  better  than  most,  network. 

but  can  also  bring  you  hundreds  of  Media  Masters  covers  New  York, 

thousands  of  profit  dollars  which  are  New  Jersey.  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
now  falling  through  the  cracks  because  vania  and  portions  of  Rhode  Island, 
you're  not  reaching  all  the  markets.  Massachusetts.  Ohio,  and  Florida.  We 

Other  distributors  either  cannot  or  w///  track  each  piece  from  pick-up  to  sale. 
not  deliver  the  specialized  ethnic  and  using  proprietary  computer  software 
non-ethnic  markets  we  service  so  well.  that  provides  verification  which  satis- 
Begun  in  1978,  today  we  are  proba-  fies  stringent  ABC  audit  requirements. 


CaU  1-800-727-5151 

We’ll  get  your  product  into  the  right  new  places. .  .6,750  times  a  day; 
202,500  times  a  month;  2.4  million  times  a  year! 


48-23  55th  Avenue,  Maspeth,  NY  11378  800-727-5151,  FAX;  718  729-3896 
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Advertising/Promotion 

Newspaper  sues 
real  estate  firms 

Alleges  that  they  conspired  to  keep  real  estate 
ads  out  of  the  paper  and  instead  place  them  in  a 
real  estate  agent  association  giveaway  publication 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

AS  SCORES  OF  target  and  niche  ad¬ 
vertising  vehicles  continue  to  draw  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  away  from  news¬ 
papers,  the  potential  for  conflict  keeps 
expanding. 

In  a  recent  example,  Nov.  22,  the 
Daily  Progress,  Charlottesville,  Va., 
filed  a  lawsuit  in  state  court  alleging 
that  beginning  in  February  1992,  four 
area  real  estate  companies  and  four  of 
their  officers  “willfully  and  maliciously” 
participated  in  an  illegal  boycott  and 
conspired  to  keep  real  estate  advertis¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Daily  Progress.  The 


32,316-circulation  daily  is  seeking  up  to 
$52  million  in  damages. 

The  lawsuit  claims  that  the  real  es¬ 
tate  companies  collectively  agreed  to 
place  “substantially  all”  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Charlottesville  Area  Real 
Estate  Weekly,  a  publication  owned  by 
a  corporate  subsidiary  of  the  Char¬ 
lottesville  Area  Association  of  Realtors 
Inc. 

CAAR  is  composed  of  approximate¬ 
ly  120  real  estate  companies  and  800 
individual  agents  who  do  business  in 
the  Charlottesville  area.  The  defen¬ 
dants  in  the  Daily  Progress  suit  all  are 
members  of  CAAR. 

The  CAAR-sponsored  weekly 
claims  a  circulation  of  12,000.  It  is  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  280  news  boxes,  120 


stores  and  other  distribution  points  in 
the  Charlottesville  area. 

The  Daily  Progress  claims  that  by 
placing  their  ads  in  the  weekly,  the  real 
estate  companies  attempted  to  in¬ 
crease  profits  at  the  public’s  expense, 
fix  prices,  restrict  real  estate  services 
available  in  the  surrounding  area  and 
eliminate  competition.  According  to 
the  suit,  the  four  companies  account 
for  a  total  of  50%  of  the  area  residen¬ 
tial  real  estate  market. 

“We  have  a  free-market  system  in 
this  country,”  said  Dennis  Rooker,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Daily  Progress,  “but 
competitors  compete  against  each  oth¬ 


er,  they  don’t  band  together.  The 
essence  of  this  claim  is  the  concerted 
activity.” 

Michael  Urbanski,  counsel  for  one 
defendant  and  acting  spokesman  for 
the  group,  said,  “There  is  simply  and 
absolutely  no  basis”  for  the  claim  of  an 
organized  boycott. 

The  group  of  real  estate  companies 
has  filed  a  countersuit,  contending 
that  actions  that  the  paper  has  taken, 
including  the  lawsuit,  are  an  attempt  to 
“maintain  a  monopoly  on  newspaper 
advertising  in  the  Charlottesville- 
Albemarle  County  area  and  to  defame 
the  reputations  of  the  defendants.” 

The  countersuit  claims  that  by  use 
of  its  “monopoly  power,”  the  Daily 
Progress  set  advertising  rates  “at  exces¬ 


sive  and  anticompetitive  levels”  and 
provided  “inattentive  and  inferior  ad¬ 
vertising  services”  to  customers. 

Percy  Montague,  one  of  the  defen¬ 
dants  in  the  Daily  Progress  suit,  said 
the  real  estate  agents  and  companies 
“are  customers  of  the  paper,  not  com¬ 
petitors,  but  the  paper  is  suing  us  as  if 
we  were  competitors.” 

Montague  said,  “As  members  of  the 
CAAR,  [the  agents]  indirectly  own  a 
portion  of  the  weekly  and  1  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  we  wouldn’t  be  allowed 
to  choose  to  advertise  wherever  we 
want. 

“If  one  of  those  choices  happens  to 
be  something  that  we  have  an  indirect 
interest  in,  then  so  much  the  better,” 
he  added. 

The  impetus  for  the  weekly  came  in 
1991,  when  CAAR’s  board  formed  a 
task  force  to  study  cost-effective  adver¬ 
tising  methods.  After  members  ap¬ 
proved  creation  of  the  weekly,  several 
pledges  of  advertising  were  gained 
from  a  majority  of  CAAR  member 
agencies. 

According  to  CAAR  bylaws,  all 
profits  from  the  publication  are  rein¬ 
vested  to  promote  it  and  market  the 
Charlottesville  area  nationally  to  home 
buyers. 

The  defendants’  countersuit  claims 
that  the  weekly  allows  brokers  to  reach 
a  target  market  of  home  buyers  and 
sellers  more  efficiently  “instead  of  ex¬ 
pending  great  resources  on  broad- 
based,  unfocused  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

But  the  Daily  Progress  suit  says  cus¬ 
tomers  have  received  little  benefit 
from  creation  of  the  weekly,  which  has 
“minimal  direct  customer  delivery  and 
an  actual  circulation  of  less  than 
10,000.” 

Rooker  said  consumers  are  denied 
adequate  services  when  they  advertise 
in  a  free  weekly. 

“Generally,  the  most  expensive  and 
effective  type  of  publication  is  a  paid 
daily  and  the  least  desirable  for  a  buy¬ 
er  of  advertising  is  a  free  weekly,”  he 
said. 

“Ultimately,  [in  a  free  weekly],  the 
consumer  is  the  loser  because  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  home  isn’t  being  shown  in  the 
widest  possible  way.  And  we  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  that’s  been  done  by  col¬ 
lective  action  in  this  case.” 

But,  one  defendant  wondered,  if  ad¬ 
vertisers  find  a  less  expensive  advertis- 


The  group  of  real  estate  companies  has  filed  a 
countersuit,  contending  that  actions  that  the  paper 
has  taken,  including  the  lawsuit,  are  an  attempt  to 
“maintain  a  monopoly  on 
newspaper  advertising  .  .  .  .  ” 
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Guild  calls  for  ad  boycott 
of  Long  Beach  newspaper 


ing  vehicle  that  they  believe  targets 
their  audience  better,  don’t  they  have 
the  right  to  switch  vehicles? 

“Company  A  and  company  B  can 
decide  individually  to  advertise  wher¬ 
ever  they  want,”  Rooker  said.  “But 
when  A  and  B  decide  together  that 
they  aren’t  going  to  advertise,  that’s 
when  it  becomes  a  boycott.” 

Though  no  date  has  been  set,  both 
parties  have  requested  a  jury  trial. 

Gun  ads  embarrass 
two  Chicago  dailies 

A  BIG  RETAILER’S  advertisements  of 
a  holiday  sale  on  target  pistols,  cross¬ 
bows  and  other  weapons  embarrassed 
Chicago’s  two  major  dailies. 

In  reaction,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
used  its  “Corrections  and  clarifications” 
column  to  explain  that  the  ads  had 
been  published  “inadvertently.” 

For  its  part,  the  Chicago  Sun'Times 
said  it  was  studying  whether  its  long¬ 
time  ban  on  handgun  and  handgun 
ammunition  ads  should  be  extended  to 
such  items  as  pellet  guns,  antique 
firearms  and  other  collectible  weapons. 

“Our  policy  still  stands:  No  handgun 
advertising  is  accepted  by  the  Chicago 
Sun'Times,”  said  the  newspaper’s  vice 
president  of  advertising,  Howard  Grif¬ 
fin.  “We  only  accept  [advertising  for]  ri¬ 
fles  and  guns  for  sporting  purposes.  Un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  is  advertising  for 
assault  weapons  accepted.” 

Service  Merchandise  ran  the  ads 
Dec.  16  to  promote  a  seasonal  sale  in  its 
26  Chicago-area  stores. 

The  ads  depicted  a  target  pistol,  a 
small  crossbow  that  could  be  fired  with 
one  hand,  an  air  rifle  or  BB  gun,  and  an 
antique  firearm  kit. 

Cook  County  State’s  Attorney  Jack 
O’Malley  said  the  newspaper  ads 
“should  shock  people,”  according  to  a 
Sun-Times  story  by  reporter  Greg 
Burns. 

In  its  correction,  the  Tribune  said  its 
advertising  department  “has  had  a  writ¬ 
ten  policy  for  more  than  a  decade  not 
to  accept  ads  for  pistols,  revolvers,  hand 
guns,  air  rifles  and  ammunition  for 
firearms  . .  .  switchblade  knives,  tear-gas 
gun  projectors,  bombs  or  any  object 
containing  noxious  gases.” 

Hispanic  database 

SIMMONS  MARKET  RESEARCH 
bureau  is  launching  a  study  of  Hispanic 
media  and  markets. 


WITH  CONTRACT  negotiations 
stalled,  the  Newspaper  Guild  has  asked 
local  merchants  not  to  advertise  in  the 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Press-Telegram. 

Jim  Smith,  administrator  at  the 
Guild’s  Los  Angeles  Local  69,  said 
some  smaller  retailers  have  pulled  their 
ads,  but  Denny  Freidenrich,  director  of 
marketing  services  at  the  Knight-Rid- 
der  newspaper,  said  it  has  not  lost  “one 
penny”  in  advertising  as  a  result  of  the 
boycott. 

Guild  members  have  distributed 
“We  Won’t  Advertise  in  the  Press- 
Telegram”  window  signs  to  merchants, 
some  of  whom  have  displayed  them. 

Freidenrich  said  a  management 
team  has  visited  those  stores  and  per¬ 
suaded  several  owners  to  remove  the 
signs  “when  we  explained  our  point  of 
view.” 

The  Guild  said  its  members  are 
working  without  a  contract  at  the 
Press-Telegram  for  the  first  time  since 
the  newspaper  began  bargaining  with 
the  union  50  years  ago. 

Nov.  15,  the  company  canceled  the 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  has  chosen 
Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson  to  handle  its 
estimated  $4  million  advertising  ac¬ 
count.  In  winning  the  account,  the 
Boston-based  agency  beat  two  other  fi¬ 
nalists,  Arnold  Fortuna  Lawner  & 
Cabot  and  Houston  Effler  &  Partners. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Globe  and  Hill, 
Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos  of 
Boston  ended  a  15-year  association 
(E&P,  Nov.  11,  1993,  p.  27),  and  the 
Globe  placed  the  account,  which  in¬ 
cludes  television,  radio,  print,  outdoor 
and  direct  mail,  in  review. 

The  review,  conducted  by  Boston- 
based  Pile  &.  Co.,  initially  included  15 
agencies. 

One  member  of  the  selection  com¬ 
mittee,  Mary  Jane  Patrone,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  marketing  at  the  Globe,  said  all 


contract  when  the  two  sides  hit  an  im¬ 
passe.  The  Guild  is  demanding  a  3% 
wage  hike;  management  refuses  any  in¬ 
crease.  However,  the  paper  is  offering 
employee  bonuses  on  contract  ratifica¬ 
tion  and  other  benefits,  Freidenrich 
said. 

“A  three  percent  wage  increase  is 
not  possible,”  he  added. 

Meanwhile,  management  has  sus¬ 
pended  Guild  dues  collection  and 
Guild  membership  requirements. 

“The  Press-Telegram  says  they  have 
economic  problems,  but  they  are  still 
making  a  profit,”  Smith  said. 

The  top  minimum  pay  in  the  news¬ 
room  is  $818  a  week. 

Guild  membership,  which  totals 
about  235  employees  at  the  paper,  in¬ 
cludes  circulation  drivers  and  custodial 
workers. 

Smith  said  93%  of  members  voted  to 
authorize  a  strike. 

Freidenrich  said,  “We  truly  do  want 
a  contract  but  we  will  publish  the  pa¬ 
per  every  day  in  the  event  of  a  strike.” 

—  M.L.  Stein 


three  agencies  were  “very  different  in 
personalities  but  excellent  in  their  pre¬ 
sentations.” 

“It  was  a  tough  decision  for  us,  but 
we  finally  chose  Ingalls  because  we  ap¬ 
preciated  the  point  of  view  they 
brought  to  the  Globe  and  the  chem¬ 
istry  seemed  to  be  right,”  Patrone  said. 

In  the  final  round,  the  agencies  pre¬ 
sented  strategies  designed  to  promote 
Globe  coverage  of  the  Olympic  Games. 
The  Globe  is  a  television  sponsor  of 
the  Olympics  and  will  create  a  special 
section  in  advance. 

“We  want  to  promote  that  section 
both  to  advertisers  and  readers  as  well 
as  promote  our  ongoing  coverage  of 
the  Games,”  Patrone  said. 

“Ingalls  did  a  lot  of  research  and 
testing  and  made  a  very  compelling 
presentation,  which  ultimately  won  the 
day.”  iEdfP 


Boston  Globe  selects 
its  new  ad  agency 
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News  Tech 

Orders  and 
installations 


System  Integrators  Inc. 

Sacramento 

System  upgrade  at  Yedioth  Ahronoth, 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  to  a  RISC-based  sys¬ 
tem  and  from  Coyote  workstations  to  a 
Windows-based  RoadRunner  front 
end. 

The  300,000-circulation  daily,  Is¬ 
rael’s  biggest,  also  will  add  SII’s  Sun- 
based  Scoop  output  control  software 
and  the  SlIMac  Tandem-Macintosh 
interface. 

Bellatrix  Systems  Inc. 

Bend,  Ore. 

Single-Trak  data  acquisition  and 
management  system  for  single-copy 
sales  installation  at  the  Richmond 
TimeS'Dispatch,  Raleigh  News  &  Ob¬ 
server  and  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
Co.  Also,  a  Single-Trak  system  expan¬ 
sion  at  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 

MAN  Roland 

Augsburg,  Germany 

Six  Geoman  presses  in  two  lines  to 
replace  10-year-old  Uniman  presses  at 
Thai  Rath,  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

Installation  of  the  highly  automated 
192-couple  presses  in  1995  will  provide 
the  800,000-circulation  paper  with  col¬ 
or  capacity  sufficient  for  each  press  to 
print  broadsheet  papers  of  up  to  32 
four-color  pages. 

Capacity  of  the  six  presses  is  576 
broadsheet  pages.  Each  press  consists 
of  four  eight-couple  towers,  six  auto¬ 
matic  reel  splicers  and  a  motorized,  re¬ 
motely  controlled  pin-type  2:3:3  jaw 
folder  able  to  fold  96  pages  into  one 
section. 

Printing  units  have  remote-control¬ 
lable  motorized  sidelay  and  circumfer¬ 
ential  register  control.  An  angle  bar 
tower  with  eight  angle  bar  pairs  and  a 
bay  window  facility  permit  color  page 
placement  flexibility. 

The  PECOM  press  center  allows  au¬ 
tomatic  presetting  and  tegulation  of 
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color  register,  inking  zones,  inking  and 
dampening  units,  web  control  and  reg¬ 
ister  system  monitoring. 

Automatic  plate  scanners  pass  ink 
presettings  to  the  PECOM  system. 
Web  lead  information  can  be  stored  or 
preset  for  automatic  webbing  up. 

Willow  Bend 
Communications  Inc. 

Dallas 

Alternate  Delivery  Manager  inte¬ 
grated  database  software  with  map¬ 
ping,  routing,  list  management,  order 
entry,  package  building,  quality  con¬ 
trol,  customer  service  and  management 
reporting  at  Neighbors  Publishing  Co. 
(Copley  Press),  San  Diego;  Ventura 
County  (Calif.)  Marketing  (J.P. 
Scripps  Newspapers);  Targeted  Distri¬ 
bution  Co.  (Guy  Gannett  News¬ 
papers),  Portland,  Maine;  Doorstep 
Delivery  Inc.  (Hearst  Corp.),  San  An¬ 
tonio. 

Vu/ToxI  Library  Sorvicos  Inc. 

Philadelphia 

SAVE  electronic  library  systems  run¬ 
ning  on  the  IBM  RS/6000  at  the  Ab¬ 
erdeen  (S.D.)  American  News-,  Akron, 
Ohio,  Beacon  Journal  (converting  from 
Vu/Text’s  service  bureau  system); 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  Sun  Herald;  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  News;  Boulder,  Colo.,  Daily  Cam- 
era;  Duluth  (Minn.)  NewS'Tribune; 
Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald;  Hartford 
Courant;  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph;  Myr¬ 
tle  Beach,  S.C.,  Sun  News;  Port¬ 
land  (Maine)  Press  Herald;  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review ;  and  Centre  Daily 
Times,  State  College,  Pa.  SAVE  also 
was  installed  at  La  Nacion,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  on  the  DEC  Mi- 
croVAX  3900. 

John  Juliana  Computer 
Services  Ce. 

Decatur,  Ga. 

Seven  Atan  Express  licenses  for  the 
New  York  Times  to  paginate  its  color 
pages  by  linking  its  Atex  editorial  front 


end  to  QuarkXPress.  The  Times  first 
used  the  software  in  its  June  6  Book 
Review,  when  it  began  printing  color. 
It  purchased  additional  licenses  as  it 
began  using  color  in  other  sections. 

AM  Graphics 

Dayton 

Dual-delivery  NP630  straight-line, 
expandable  insertet  along  with  NPlOO 
delivery  gripper  conveyor  with  selec¬ 
tive  drop,  dual  jacket  hoppers  and  four 
MSLP  light  section  hoppers  for  the 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  Journal,  where 
inserting  capacity  will  grow  to  21  sta¬ 
tions  from  a  12-station,  18-year-old 
Sheridan  NP-1372. 

A  remanufactured  NP1372  dual-de- 
livery  inserter  with  272  ARS  (12-into- 
1  single  out,  5-  and  6-into-l  double 
out)  and  a  new  NP212  hopper  loader 
were  sold  to  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer.  The  El  Paso  (Texas)  Times 
bought  two  NP1372s  (11-into-l  single 
out,  5-into-l  double  out)  and  two  new 
NP212s. 

Next  month,  Southam’s  Ottawa  Cit¬ 
izen  will  install  a  third  AM  inserter,  an 
18-station  NP630,  along  with  NP400G 
gripper  on-line  infeed,  NPlOO  delivery 
gripper  conveyor  and  ICON  inserter 
control.  It  also  is  retrofitting  four  grip¬ 
per  conveyor  lines  in  its  new  50,000- 
square-foot  mailroom. 

Keenig  &  Bauer>Alberl 

Wurzburg,  Germany 

KBA  Colora  offset  press  for  the 
150,000-circulation  (250,000,  Sundays) 
Ma’ariv,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel. 

The  36-couple  press  will  be  config¬ 
ured  for  two  48-page  sections.  Because 
of  the  paper’s  high  color  content,  the 
press  is  to  consist  primarily  of  stacked 
H-type  units  able  to  print  four  colors 
on  one  side  of  a  web,  two  colors  on  the 
other. 

Quad/Tech  Internatienal 

Sussex,  Wis. 

Three  Register  Guidance  System  V 
Series  Ns  to  control  four-color  register 
on  nine  units  —  three  4/1  print  towers 
on  the  thtee  presslines  at  the  New 
Zealand  Herald,  Auckland. 

The  computerized  closed-loop  sys¬ 
tem  automatically  activates  lateral  and 
circumferential  register-control  devices 
after  comparing  scanner-tracked  regis¬ 
ter  marks  on  the  web  to  a  programmed 
allowance  for  error. 
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Technical  Briefe 


AP  digital  photos 
to  Latin  America 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  now  of¬ 
fers  subscribers  in  Latin  America  its 
PhotoStream  high-speed  digital  photo 
service,  which  carries  in  color  many 
photos  that  go  out  only  in  black  and 
white  on  the  analog  circuit. 

El  Mercuric,  Santiago,  Chile;  Pan¬ 
orama,  Maracaibo,  Venezuela;  and  Di- 
ario  de  Yucatan,  Merida,  Mexico,  al¬ 
ready  receive  the  Latin  American  Pho¬ 
toStream.  Diario  runs  at  least  a  dozen 
AP  color  photos  each  day,  according  to 
the  wire  service. 

Times  leases  land 
for  new  plant 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  Co.  and  New 
York  City  reached  an  agreement  for  the 
New  York  Times  to  lease  a  31-acre  city- 
owned  tract  for  construction  of  a  new 
printing  and  distribution  plant. 

The  lease  runs  25  years  after  con¬ 
struction  begins,  which  may  be  as  early 
as  summer,  in  which  case  completion  is 
expected  in  1997.  The  agreement  in¬ 
cludes  an  option  to  buy  the  property. 

The  Times  committed  to  keep  in  the 
city  jobs  associated  with  press  and  de¬ 
livery  operations  at  its  midtown  Man¬ 
hattan  building  and  its  city-based 
wholesale  delivery  operations. 

The  city  and  state  offered  tax  and 
energy  cost  reductions  that  will  save  the 
project  $29  million  during  the  term  of 
the  lease.  The  Times  estimated  the  new 
plant’s  cost  at  $280  million,  with  the 
possibility  of  expanding  it  to  house 
more  presses. 

IP  recycles  ONP 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  BEGAN 
full-scale  production  of  printing  and  re¬ 
prographic  papers  made  entirely  from 
old  newspapers,  magazines  and  catalogs 
processed  at  a  new  de-inking  and  recy¬ 
cling  plant  and  laboratory  at  its  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.,  mill,  where  one  machine 
was  modified  for  production  of  the 
gray-toned,  acid-free  papers. 

The  de-inking-recycling  process  for 
manufacturing  printing  and  writing  pa¬ 
pers  from  ONP  and  OMG  was  licensed 
from  Steinbeis  Temming  Papier  GmbH 


&  Co.  of  Germany.  That  company’s 
technicians  worked  with  IP  to  further 
refine  the  technology.  The  process 
yields  more  fiber  than  similar  technolo¬ 
gies  and  produces  a  paper  suitable  for 
photocopying,  offset  printing  and  con¬ 
verting,  according  to  IP. 

IP  said  more  than  half  of  the  recov¬ 
ered  paper  that  it  uses  is  post-consumer 
waste,  with  the  balance  primarily  de¬ 
rived  from  newsstand  returns.  At  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  plant  will  recycle  300 
tons  a  day,  consuming  approximately 
100,000  tons  of  wastepaper  annually. 

The  company  plans  to  collect  most 
of  the  wastepaper  that  it  uses  from 
Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the  same  recy- 
cled-fiber  pulp  will  be  shipped  to  an  IP 
mill  in  Maine  for  production  of  coated 
magazine  papers. 

Boise  Cascade  will 
recycle  in  Ontario 

BOISE  CASCADE  CANADA  Ltd.  in 
the  spring  will  begin  building  a  $54  mil¬ 
lion  (Canadian)  de-inking  plant  at  its 
Kenora,  Ontario,  mill. 

After  start-up  in  the  first  half  of  1995, 
it  will  supply  300  tons  a  day  of  recycled 
fiber  from  old  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  to  make  recycled  newsprint  and 
uncoated  groundwood  specialty  papers. 

The  papers’  recycled  fiber  content 
will  range  from  10%  to  40%,  depending 
on  customer  requirements.  Mill  output 
will  remain  at  approximately  950  tons  a 
day. 

The  company  said  the  recycled  pulp 
will  allow  it  to  dispense  with  the  kraft 
market  pulp  that  it  now  buys  to 
strengthen  some  paper  grades  and  will 
allow  more  efficient  operation  of 
groundwood  and  sulphite  pulp  mills. 

Chronicle  cable 
division  reportedly 
is  for  sale 

CHRONICLE  PUBLISHING  CO.’S 
cable  division,  valued  at  about  $750 
million,  will  be  for  sale,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  reported. 

The  newspaper,  a  division  of  Chroni¬ 
cle  Publishing,  said  it  had  learned  from 
“knowledgeable  sources”  that  the  com¬ 


pany’s  board  voted  to  put  the  cable  op¬ 
eration,  Western  Communications,  on 
the  market. 

According  to  the  story  by  staff  writer 
John  Eckhouse,  the  decision  to  sell  the 
cable  division  was  made  the  first  week 
of  December  but  its  600  employees 
were  not  told  about  it  until  after  the 
company’s  holiday  parties. 

John  Sias,  CEO  of  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing,  reportedly  said  “no  comment” 
when  asked  about  the  proposed  sale. 

Based  in  San  Francisco,  Western 
Communications  has  321,925  sub¬ 
scribers  in  three  Western  states  and  has 
been  one  of  the  more  profitable  arms  of 
Chronicle  Publishing. 

The  Chronicle  story  said  Western 
management  told  employees  that  the 
parent  company  decided  to  sell  because 
it  wants  to  focus  on  its  other  enterpris¬ 
es,  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices 
that  cable  firms  are  commanding  and 
avoid  big  upgrading  costs  in  technology 
to  compete  with  larger,  better-financed 
cable  companies. 

The  Chronicle  story  said  the  compa¬ 
ny  has  put  the  sale  price  at  between 
$700  million  and  $800  million,  accord¬ 
ing  to  two  sources. 

October  newsprint 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPRINT 
production  of  slightly  less  than  1.345 
million  metric  tons  in  October  was 
4.7%  below  the  year-high  figure  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1992,  according  to  the  American 
Forest  &  Paper  Association. 

Producers’  end-of-month  stocks 
reached  a  year-to-date  high  in  October 
of  almost  598,000  metric  tons,  27.3% 
more  than  the  year-earlier  level.  Octo¬ 
ber  operating  rates  stood  at  97.6%  for 
U.S.  mills  and  96%  for  Canadian  mills. 

U.S.  daily  newspapers  consumed 
838,300  metric  tons  of  newsprint  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  an  increase  of  2.3%  compared 
with  October  1992,  according  to  pre¬ 
liminary  figures  from  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America.  For  all  users, 
consumption  of  1.08  million  metric 
tons  represented  a  0.6%  decline  from 
the  year-earlier  level. 

The  NAA’s  preliminary  figures  show 
that  U.S.  daily  newspapers’  end-of- 
month  stocks  were  16.9%  higher  in  Oc¬ 
tober  than  a  year  earlier.  Publishers’  37- 
day  supply  was  the  lowest  in  the  10 
months  recorded  in  1993. 
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Political  and  social 
cartoon  from  Israel 

‘Dry  Bones/  by  ex-U.S.  resident  Yaakov  Kirschen, 
is  a  comic  that  has  been  compared  to  ‘Doonesbury’ 


by  David  As  tor 

HAVING  YOUR  COMIC  described  as 
“the  ‘Doonesbury’  of  Israel”  might  be 
heady  praise  for  most  cartoonists,  but 
Ya’akov  Kirschen  is  a  little  uncomfort¬ 
able  with  the  implication  that  he  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Garry  Trudeau’s  footsteps. 

“I  didn’t  even  see  ‘Doonesbury’  until 
10  years  after  I  moved  to  Israel,”  said 
Kirschen,  who  left  his  native  United 
States  in  1971. 

Also,  he  believes  that  his  comic  sort 
of  predates  “Doonesbury,”  which  was 
launched  by  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  1970.  While  “Dry  Bones”  offi¬ 
cially  began  in  1971,  Kirschen  said,  it 
was  an  outgrowth  of  some  of  the  U.S. 
work  that  he  did  in  the  late  1960s.  Of 
course,  “Doonesbury”  was  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  “Bull  Tales”  strip  that 
Trudeau  did  as  a  Yale  University  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  late  1960s. 

It  was  another  Universal  creator,  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoonist  Jules  Feiffer,  who 
most  influenced  Kirschen  to  develop  a 
comic  strip  filled  with  political  and  so¬ 
cial  satire. 

“Feiffer  showed  that  you  could  com¬ 
municate  really  heavy  concepts  and 
make  political  statements  by  using  hip 
cartoons,”  Kirschen  said.  “He  could  get 
away  with  it  by  not  having  the  balloons 
and  panels,  but  he  was  really  doing  a 
comic  strip.” 

While  “Dry  Bones”  looks  like  a  strip, 
the  Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndi¬ 
cate  decided  during  the  1980s  that  it 
had  enough  of  an  editorial  cartoon 
sensibility  to  be  included  in  the  “Views 
of  the  World”  roundup  of  editorial  car¬ 
toons.  Since  then,  the  comic  has  run 
in  such  newspapers  as  the  Internation¬ 
al  Herald  Tribune,  London  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Miami  Herald  and  New 
York  Times  and  Newsweek,  Time  and 
Forbes  magazines. 


In  1991,  CWS  also  began  syndicat¬ 
ing  the  comic  individually  to  English- 
language  Jewish  newspapers.  “Dry 
Bones”  now  has  about  30  of  these 
clients  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Australia. 

And  the  strip  is  published  widely  in 
Israel,  where  Kirschen  recently 
switched  his  home  base  from  the 
Jerusalem  Post  to  Jerusalem  Report 
magazine. 

Kirschen,  who  was  interviewed  dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  visit  to  the  CWS  office  in 
New  York,  focuses  much  of  his  “Dry 
Bones”  commentary  on  Israeli  politics. 

“Nothing  in  Israel  is  real  unless  it’s 
political,”  he  said.  “The  real  world  is 
the  world  of  politics.” 

An  anti-Vietnam  War  Democrat 
during  his  U.S.  days,  Kirschen  tweaks 
both  the  conservative  Likud  and  more 
liberal  Labor  parties  in  Israel. 

“  ‘Dry  Bones’  is  in  neither  camp,”  he 
said.  “I’ve  found  most  major  political 
parties  are  seriously  lacking  in  honesty. 
They  don’t  do  what  they’re  supposed  to 
do.” 

Kirschen  observed  that  Likud  has 
not  done  much  to  improve  the  Israeli 
economy  while  Labor  has  not  done 
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“Dry  Bones” 


Ya’akov  Kirschen  with  his  Mr.  Shuldig 
character. 


much  to  improve  workers’  rights. 

He  also  comments  frequently  about 
the  environment.  For  instance,  last 
year  Kirschen  noted  how  “crazy”  it  was 
that  Israel  was  not  given  a  more  promi¬ 
nent  place  at  the  U.N.  Earth  Summit 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

“The  Jewish  National  Fund  has 
planted  190  million  trees  this  century,” 
he  said.  “Jews  are  the  ‘Trees  ‘r’  Us’  reli¬ 
gion.  That’s  what  Jews  do.  They  plant 
trees.  Of  all  the  nations  on  Earth,  Is¬ 
rael  will  be  the  only  one  with  more 
trees  at  the  end  of  the  century  than  at 
the  beginning.” 

Kirschen  recently  wrote  Trees  .  .  . 
The  Green  Testament  (Vital  Media,  80 
Eighth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011)  to 
“explain  how  the  Zionist  tree-planting 
compulsion  holds  the  hope  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  entire  planet.” 

The  tree-narrated  cartoon  book, 
which  contains  numerous  Biblical  ref¬ 
erences,  has  struck  a  chord  not  only 
with  ecologists  and  Jews  but  with  evan¬ 
gelical  Christians  as  well.  Christian 
newspapers  even  gave  it  free  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  cartoonist  said. 

As  a  Zionist  and  self-described  “un¬ 
believing  Jew  who  eats  bacon,”  Kir¬ 
schen  finds  this  evangelical  interest 
both  heartening  and  surprising. 

But  CWS  president/editorial  direc¬ 
tor  Jerry  Robinson  is  not  completely 
surprised  that  the  book  has  attracted  a 
diverse  audience.  “Ya’akov’s  work  is 
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both  ethnic  and  universal,”  he  said. 
“There’s  a  rich  fabric  to  it.” 

Part  of  this  fabric  is  a  global  one; 
“Dry  Bones”  not  only  comments  on  Is¬ 
raeli  and  Mideast  affairs  but  on  hap¬ 
penings  in  such  other  countries  as  the 
United  States. 

Born  in  1938,  the  cartoonist  attend¬ 
ed  Brooklyn  College  and  Queens  Col¬ 
lege  in  New  York,  where  he  majored  in 
art  and  minored  in  economics. 
Kirschen  went  on  to  do  cartoons  for 
underground  publications  as  well  as 
more  mainstream  magazines  such  as 
Playboy  and  Esquire. 

When  he’s  not  cartooning,  Kirschen 
enjoys  creating  computer  programs, 
collecting  unusual  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  breeding  fish  and  birds. 

‘The  Far  Side^  and 
‘Calvin’  win  survey 

“THE  FAR  SIDE”  by  Gary  Larson  and 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  by  Bill  Watter- 
son  tied  for  first  in  a  Dallas  Morning 
News  reader  survey. 

The  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
panel  and  strip  are  two  of  70  comics  in 
the  paper,  which  runs  three  broadsheet 
pages  of  funnies  each  day. 

“Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  finished  third,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “Peanuts”  by  Charles  Schulz 
of  United  and  “Cathy”  by  Cathy 
Guisewite  of  Universal  in  a  tie  for 
fourth. 

In  other  news,  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  brought  back  “Funky  Winker- 
bean”  after  readers  protested  its 
pulling.  The  comic  is  by  Tom  Batiuk  of 
North  America  Syndicate. 

Conservative  artist 
signs  with  Creators 

THE  WORK  OF  conservative  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  Colo.,  Gazette  Tele- 


Chuck  Asay 


graph  editorial  cartoonist  Chuck  Asay 
is  being  distributed  by  Creators  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Born  in  Colorado  in  1942,  Asay 
grew  up  on  a  farm,  served  in  the  Army 
in  Europe  after  high  school  and  then 
attended  Adams  State  College.  He 
taught  school  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Gazette  Telegraph. 

The  award-winning  Asay  has  been 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
National  Review  and  Reason  maga¬ 
zines. 

New  books  include 
humorist’s  memoir 

LEAVING  HOME,  A  memoir  by  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  humor 
columnist  Art  Buchwald,  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  this  month  by  Putnam. 

Another  LATS  writer,  opinion 
columnist  William  Pfaff,  has  a  new  Si¬ 
mon  &  Schuster  book  called  The 
Wrath  of  Nations. 

And  How  Come’,  a  collection  of  the 
LATS  children’s  science  feature  by 
writer  Kathy  Wollard  and  artist  Debra 
Solomon,  has  been  released  by  Work¬ 
man. 

NYTS  has  material 
from  Asian  monthly 

ARTICLES  FROM  ASIA,  Inc.  are  be¬ 
ing  offered  by  the  New  York  Times 
Syndicate. 

The  Hong  Kong-based  monthly 
magazine  is  published  for  Asia’s  top 


English-speaking  business  executives. 
It  covers  management,  personalities, 
products,  services,  marketing  and  fi¬ 
nance. 

Crain  has  columns, 
packages  and  more 

CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE  has  great¬ 
ly  expanded  its  business-related  offer¬ 
ings. 

It  now  syndicates  weekly  columns, 
special  packages  and  material  from 
more  than  a  dozen  Crain  publications, 
including: 

•  Advertising  Age,  which  covers 
marketing  via  the  new  electronic  me¬ 
dia,  consumer  trends,  product  intro¬ 
ductions,  celebrity  spokespeople  and 
more. 

•  Automotive  News,  which  focuses 
on  automotive  products  and  people. 

•  AutoWeek,  which  features  product 
evaluations,  test  drives  and  motor  sport 
news. 

•  Business  Insurance,  which  covers 
the  industry  as  it  relates  to  employee 
benefits,  natural  disasters  and  more. 

•  City  &  State,  which  talks  about 
the  business  of  government,  continues 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

•  Crain’s  regional  business  papers, 
which  are  based  in  Chicago,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Detroit  and  New  York. 

•  Electronic  Media,  which  looks  at 
the  business  of  broadcasting  and  cable 
television. 

•  Modern  Healthcare,  which  covers 
finance,  marketing,  technology,  legisla¬ 
tive  issues  and  more. 

•  Pensions  &  Investments,  which  an¬ 
alyzes  how  corporate  and  institutional 
investing  influences  the  markets  and 
vice  versa. 

•  Plastics  News,  which  reports  on 
new  materials,  environmental  issues 
and  more. 

Columns  include  James  Brady’s  essay 
feature;  Bob  Garfield’s  “Ad  Review,” 
which  critiques  the  best  and  worst  of 
TV  advertising;  Sandra  Pesmen’s  “Dr. 
Job,”  a  question-and-answer  employ¬ 
ment  feature;  and  llyce  Click’s  “Real 
Estate  Matters,”  which  offers  basic  tips 
to  home  buyers  and  sellers. 

Special  packages  include  a  yearly 
look  at  new  cars  and  trucks  from  Auto¬ 
motive  News. 

CNS  sales  manager  Joseph  Hanley  is 
based  at  220  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

Wieck  travel  photos 

WIECK  PHOTO  DATABASE  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  service  called  Wieck 
Travel  Forum  that  offers  photos  from 
the  tourist  industry  and  travel  photog¬ 
raphers  Ann  and  Carl  Purcell. 

The  Purcells,  who  formerly  were 
syndicated  by  Copley  News  Service, 
have  posted  1,000  images  for  WTF 
from  their  collection  of  650,000  photos 
from  97  countries. 

WPD,  located  in  suburban  Dallas, 
distributes  news  service  and  public  re¬ 
lations  photos. 

Bok  receives  award 

CHIP  BOK  OF  the  Akron,  Ohio, 
Beacon  Journal  and  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  received  a  Free  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  award  for  editorial  cartooning. 

Drew  aviation  strip 

ZACK  MOSLEY,  WHO  did  the 
“Smilin’  Jack”  aviation  comic  strip 
from  1933  to  1973,  has  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Florida.  He  was  87. 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IT’S  PROBABLY  FAIR  to  say  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  editorial  cartoonist 
Signe  Wilkinson  is  not  a  favorite  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  hierarchy. 

“They  have  blasted  me  time  and 
time  again  for  my  stands  on  abortion 
and  school  choice  that  have  not  been 
to  their  liking,”  the  1992  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  said. 

So  it  was  ironic  that  a  recent 
Wilkinson  cartoon  sympathetic  to 
priests  caused  problems  for  a  few 
Catholic  newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

The  cartoon  reflected  the  contro¬ 
versy  about  “recovered  memory”  of 
childhood  sexual  abuse  by  showing  a 
psychiatrist’s  receptionist  asking  a 
man,  “How  much  abuse  can  you  afford 
to  remember?”  A  nearby  chart  said, 
“$10,000,  memory  of  abuse  by  a  parent; 
$20,000,  memory  of  abuse  by  a 
teacher;  $30,000,  memory  of  abuse  by 
a  priest.” 

Wilkinson  noted  that  the  cartoon 
referred  to  allegations  of  sexual  abuse 
against  Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin  of 
Chicago  made  by  a  man  who  said  re¬ 
covered-memory  therapy  enabled  him 
to  recall  abuse  that  he  said  occurred 
during  his  adolescence. 

Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndicate 
vice  president/editor  Jens  Robinson 
said  the  cartoon  sparked  no  particular 
controversy  when  it  ran  in  secular 
newspapers,  and  Wilkinson  said  the 
only  reaction  that  she  had  received 
was  an  “extremely  favorable”  response 
from  Catholic  co-workers. 

But  the  cartoon  proved  far  more 
controversial  for  Catholic  papers, 
which  received  Wilkinson’s  drawing  via 
the  Catholic  News  Service. 

The  cartoon  ran  in  the  Dec.  10  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Anchor,  the  diocesan  news¬ 
paper  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  about  the 
time  that  former  priest  James  Porter 
was  being  sentenced  for  abusing  28 
children  in  Fall  River  between  1960 
and  1968. 

Some  of  Porter’s  victims  objected  to 
the  cartoon  and  Fall  River  Bishop 
Sean  O’Malley,  who  is  publisher  of  the 
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Anchor,  called  it  “inappropriate  and 
insensitive,”  according  to  a  CNS  wire 
story  by  Jerry  Filteau. 

“I’m  embarrassed  that  such  a  state¬ 
ment  would  appear  in  a  Catholic  jour¬ 
nal,”  he  said. 

The  Anchor  also  apologized  and  said 
O’Malley  had  not  approved  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  cartoon. 

In  Milwaukee,  another  apology 
came  from  Archbishop  Rembert  Weak- 
land.  “1  wish  to  express  in  the 
strongest  terms  possible  my  disap¬ 
pointment  that  the  Catholic  Herald 
would  carry  a  syndicated  cartoon  that 
is  insensitive  to  sexual-abuse  victims,” 
Weakland  wrote  to  the  newspaper,  of 
which  he  is  the  publisher. 

He  said  treating  the  controversy 
about  recovered  memory  in  a  humor¬ 
ous  way  “is,  in  my  opinion,  most  offen¬ 
sive.” 

Wilkinson  said  the  Catholic  papers 
overreacted  to  complaints.  “If  we  were 
to  break  down  and  apologize  every 
time  we  published  something  that  one 
reader  didn’t  agree  with,  our  paper 
would  be  one  long  apology,”  she  re¬ 
marked.  “And  no  one  would  read  it.” 

The  cartoon,  Wilkinson  added,  “was 
not  about  the  Fall  River  people,”  but 
Bernardin’s  accuser.  “This  guy  was  a 
nut  case,”  she  said. 
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Book  Reviews 


Advertising  Saiesmanship:  The 
Seiling  ef  Dispiay  Advertising 
Space  fer  Newspaper  and  Shep- 
per  Pubiicatiens.  Arnold  DeLuca. 
(Dynamo  International,  P.O.  Box  173, 
Wheaton,  Ill.  60189),  500  pages, 
$49.50. 

Selling  ads  for  a  newspaper  is  an  all- 
encompassing  job,  even  more  so  if  the 
paper  is  a  small  one  without  adequate 
support  staff  in  procuring  and  putting 
an  ad  together. 

Arnold  DeLuca  tries  to  make  this 
book  a  Bible  for  all  the  psychological 
and  creative  skills  that  go  into  produc¬ 
ing  an  ad  —  from  selling  space  to  get¬ 
ting  an  idea  to  doing  layouts. 

Apparently  meant  for  the  one-time 
introductory  advertising  course  in  col¬ 
leges,  the  book  leaves  nothing  to 
chance.  There  even  are  tips  on  crop¬ 
ping  photos  and  how  to  use  a  propor¬ 
tion  wheel. 

Seventeen  “How  to  Write  Better 
Copy”  tips  range  from  “Never  assume 
that  the  reader  knows  what  you  are 
writing  about;  be  very  basic  with  your 
copy”  to  “Superlatives  are  dangerous  as 
readers  do  not  believe  excessive  or  ex¬ 
aggerated  claims.” 

The  47  chapters  take  up  time  man¬ 
agement,  budgeting,  co-op  advertising, 
laws  dealing  with  advertising,  tele¬ 
phone  use,  direct  mail,  creative  selling 
and  account  development,  and  other 
topics. 

Included  are  separate  glossaries  of 
newspaper  advertising  terms,  TV  and 
radio  terms,  and  cable-TV  terms. 

DeLuca,  president  of  Dynamo  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.,  Wheaton,  111.,  is  a  former 
associate  publisher  of  Journal  &  Topics 
Newspapers,  15  publications  in  the 
northwest  suburban  Chicago  area. 

The  Baby  Bust:  A  Genaralien 
Comes  of  Age.  William  Dunn. 
(American  Demographics  Books,  127 
W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850),  213 
pages,  $39.95;  paper,  $29.95. 

Now  it’s  time  to  start  taking  the  new 
generation  of  baby  busters  seriously, 
William  Dunn  argues.  After  all,  at  44 
million,  busters  constitute  a  group 
larger  than  the  population  of  Canada 
and  spend  $200  billion  annually. 

Busters  were  born  between  1965  and 
1976,  after  the  boomers,  who  were 
born  between  1946  and  1964. 
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Quoting  from  interviews  with  bust¬ 
ers  and  from  many  published  sources, 
Dunn  outlines  the  needs  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  busters.  He  compares 
cultural  tastes  and  lifestyles  of  boomers 
and  busters  —  more  busters  live  at 
home;  one  of  10  may  not  marry,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

Dunn  cites  as  examples  Fox  Net¬ 
work,  which  carries  such  shows  as  The 
Simpsons,  aimed  at  the  off-beat  buster, 
and  MTV,  which  has  the  latest  music 
videos  and  “hip  news.” 

Noting  that  newspaper  circulation 
dropped  2  million  between  1985  and 
1991,  Dunn  warns,  “Publish  to  busters 
or  perish.” 

He  suggests  that  ads,  for  instance,  be 
more  intergenerational,  including  j 
“twentysomething”  people. 

“To  ignore  or  fail  to  attract  new  con¬ 
sumers,”  he  says,  “is  to  invite  decline 
and  possible  failure  as  existing  markets 
mature  and  eventually  die  off  or  are 
lured  away  by  competitors.” 

He  praises  such  efforts  as  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.’s  “News  2000”  program,  which 
seeks  to  understand  the  community 
through  focus  groups.  While  Gannett’s 
DSA  Today  serves  largely  baby  boom¬ 
ers,  he  says,  “the  paper  also  makes  a 
concerted  effort  to  reach  other  age 
groups  as  well  as  various  racial  and  eth¬ 
nic  groups  through  careful  story  and 
photo  selection.” 

Dunn,  a  writer  about  demographics 
and  a  contributor  to  magazines,  lives  in 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Who  Stole  the  News*  Why  We 
Can't  Keep  Up  with  What  Hap¬ 
pens  in  the  World  and  What  We 
Can  De  Aheut  It.  Mort  Rosenblum. 
(John  Wiley  &  Sons,  605  Third  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10158-0012),  298 
pages,  $24.95. 

It  is  all  as  you  might  expect.  Foreign 
news  doesn’t  get  priority  billing;  even 
earthquakes  and  disasters  abroad  don’t 
get  as  much  attention  any  more.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  the  picture  quality  of  the  sto¬ 
ry,  the  biases  of  news  managers  toward 
certain  races  and  groups  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  gatekeeping  role  of 
owners  and  editors  of  media.  Actress 
Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  and  hockey  star  Wayne 
Gretzky  get  more  attention  in  Ameri¬ 
can  media  in  a  year  than  all  of  Africa 
does,  Mort  Rosenblum  points  out. 

Rosenblum,  a  veteran  Associated 


Press  foreign  correspondent,  assumes 
that  more  foreign  news  is  a  good  thing 
for  its  own  sake.  Does  he  believe  that 
people  in  Peoria  should  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  Pretoria  (as  if  Pretoria  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  Peoria)? 

His  suggestions  for  getting  more  for¬ 
eign  news  in  the  paper  are  obvious, 
such  as  writing  “letters  to  a  specific  ed¬ 
itor;  editors’  names  are  on  the  mast¬ 
head.” 

“  ‘Personal’  on  the  envelope  helps 
move  it  along,”  he  adds.  And  he  wants 
groups  to  write  “collective  letters.”  The 
book  goes  on  in  this  thin-water  vein. 

But  Rosenblum  is  a  man  of  consider¬ 
able  foreign  experience,  having  cov¬ 
ered  all  corners  of  the  globe  for  AP  for 
25  years. 

He’s  at  his  best  when  he  is  describ¬ 
ing  the  locales  and  some  of  his  colorful 
associates  in  the  field.  He  tells  of  a 
wreck  of  a  hotel  in  Mogadishu,  Soma¬ 
lia,  “when  a  hundred  diarrhea-plagued 
journalists  discovered  the  lack  of  run¬ 
ning  water.”  You  also  empathize  with 
the  versatile  A1  Ibrahim  Mursal,  who 
died  while  working  for  the  AP  in  So¬ 
malia. 

Rosenblum  may  not  be  at  his  worst 
in  some  of  his  excesses  in  description, 
but  they  do  stick  in  the  craw.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  referring  to  one  correspondent 
from  Washington,  he  says,  “Behind  his 
furrowed  brow,  however,  lurks  a  brain 
pan  which  contains  more  data  than  an 
average  university  library  on  a  stretch 
of  Europe  from  the  Balkans  to  the 
Baltic.” 

Rosenblum  writes  with  humility  and 
speaks  almost  worshipfully  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  A  little  more  realism  in  this 
book  on  war  reporting  would  help. 

The  Unfolding  Lolas:  East  Asia's 
Changing  Media.  John  Vanden 
Heuvel,  Everette  Dennis.  (Freedom  Fo¬ 
rum  Media  Studies  Center,  Columbia 
University,  2950  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10027-7004  )  213  pages,  first  copy 
free;  additional,  $15. 

In  East  Asia,  “the  prospects  for  lib¬ 
eralization  and  growing  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  are  very  good  indeed,”  con¬ 
cludes  this  study,  a  report  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center  in 
New  York. 

In  the  meantime,  the  reader  is 
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ing  up  markets,  fixing  prices  and  split¬ 
ting  profits,  the  papers  do  not  compete 
financially  but  do  compete  for  readers. 

Unfortunately,  JOAs  are  turning  out 
to  be  little  more  than  temporary 
respites  from  what  troubled  competing 
newspapers  in  the  first  place:  declining 
afternoon  readership  and  insufficient 
advertising  for  No.  2  papers. 

“JOAs  delay  the  consequences  of 
what  is  happening  to  American  news¬ 
papers  but  don’t  prevent  them,”  Mor¬ 
ton  said.  “They  prolong  the  lives  of 
newspapers,  but  what  caused  them  to 
be  formed  gets  to  the  point  where  it 
doesn’t  make  sense  for  the  stronger 
partner  to  continue.” 

Next  to  expire,  in  2005,  is  the  pact 
between  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.’s 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Hearst 
Corp.’s  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Mor¬ 
ton  said  it  is  unlikely  that  the  557,000- 
circulation  Chronicle  would  renew  the 
deal  that  is  keeping  the  135,000-circu¬ 
lation  Examiner  afloat. 
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flourishing,  diverse  and  vital  Jewish 
press,”  the  story  quoted  Tisch  as  saying. 
“Nothing  should  excite  UJA-Federa- 
tion  more  than  to  see  the  Miami-based 
Jewish  Sentinel,  the  Forward  .  .  .  and 
the  Long  Island  Jewish  World  spending 
millions  and  millions  of  for-profit  and 
not-for-profit  dollars  fighting  for  a 
share  of  reading  time  of  New  York’s 
Jews.” 

A  Forward  story  by  Benjamin  Pol¬ 
lock  quoted  board  member  Jack  Wein¬ 
stein,  a  senior  U.S.  district  judge,  as 
saying,  “The  (UJA-Federation)  man¬ 
agement  was  overwhelmed  by  the  vehe¬ 
mence  against  continuing  the  status 
quo,  even  if  the  Jeivish  Week  improves, 
as  it  seems  to  be  doing.”  However,  that 
improvement,  which  includes  a  new 
editor,  a  redesign  and  an  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  Jewish  community 
news,  was  cited  by  some  speakers  as  a 
reason  to  keep  the  Jewish  Week  subsidy. 

“[One  newspaper]  helps  create  a 
feeling  of  community  among  donors,” 
the  Jewish  World  quoted  Billie  Gold,  a 
member  of  both  the  charity’s  and  Jew¬ 
ish  Week's  boards,  as  saying. 

“It’s  probably  good  for  the  Jews  to 
have  a  lot  of  papers,”  Gold  added,  “but 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  UJA- 
Federation  to  have  one.” 
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the  bigger  stores,  which  “probably  is 
not  true,”  he  added. 

To  add  to  the  downtown’s  troubles, 
the  county  recently  pulled  its  offices 
out  of  the  picturesque  courthouse  and 
moved  to  the  southern  edge  of  town. 

“For  someone  who’s  lived  here,” 
Schanen  said,  the  erosion  of  Main 
Street  is  “nothing  short  of  criminal.” 

Still,  many  businesses  are  thriving 
—  most  notably  a  furniture  store  and  a 
jeweler.  And  the  marina  has  created  a 
new  focus  for  the  town  and  a  nascent 
tourism  industry. 

Although  constantly  “on  the  thin 
edge,”  Schanen  said,  the  downtown 
will  “survive  in  some  form.” 

In  fact.  Port  Washington  is  starting 
to  be  “discovered,”  he  said. 

Residents  of  the  Milwaukee  suburbs 
to  the  south  are  attracted  by  relatively 
low  —  but  rapidly  rising  —  property 
values. 

“We’re  starting  to  feel  the  change,” 
Schanen  said. 

A  home  in  Port  Washington  recent¬ 
ly  sold  for  more  than  $200,000,  a 
record. 

The  Press  must  fight  for  survival 
right  along  with  the  Main  Street  mer¬ 
chants  who  make  up  a  large  part  of  its 
advertising  base,  he  pointed  out. 

The  paper  has  virtually  no  competi¬ 
tion  for  news  coverage  of  Port  Wash¬ 
ington  and  several  surrounding  com¬ 
munities. 

“Everybody’s  given  up,”  Schanen  said 
with  a  smile.  “We’ve  overwhelmed 
everybody  editorially.” 

But  the  Press  is  “always  .  .  .  against 
the  wall  economically,”  he  said,  and 
“we  have  to  fight  for  every  advertising 
dime  we  get.” 

Hood  returns 

LONGTIME  NEWS  AGENCY  execu¬ 
tive  James  Hood  has  been  named  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  International  News 
Network,  a  Washington-based  distribu¬ 
tor  of  news  and  advertising  to  North 
American  weeklies. 

A  former  executive  at  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International, 
Hood  started  a  broadcast  news  agency 
in  1990  and  sold  it  to  Tribune  Co.  of 
Chicago. 

Tribune  in  turn  sold  Zap  News  to  an 
affiliate  of  evangelist  and  former  presi¬ 
dential  candidate  Pat  Robertson. 
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brought  up-to-date  on  media  practices 
and  attitudes  toward  the  media  in  East 
Asia.  For  instance,  you  learn  that  in 
South  Korea,  accepting  gifts  is  com¬ 
mon  journalistic  practice,  and  in  Tai¬ 
wan,  there  is  a  “blossoming  of  freedom 
of  expression”  with  the  lifting  of  mar¬ 
tial  law  in  1988  and  there  are  many 
new  newspapers. 

In  Japan,  because  of  its  closeness  to 
sources,  the  press  is  not  prone  to  ex¬ 
pose  scandals;  in  the  Philippines,  the 
press  has  considerable  freedom  to  criti¬ 
cize  authorities  but  readership  is  low 
outside  Manila;  in  Singapore,  the  me¬ 
dia  are  tied  to  the  government.  “Thai¬ 
land  has  a  freewheeling  and  rambunc¬ 
tious  press”  and  can  be  “effectively 
critical  of  the  ruling  authorities.”  In 
China,  newspaper  editors  on  occasion 
by  their  choice  of  news  stories  indirect¬ 
ly  and  subtly  criticize  the  government. 

Each  section  on  a  country  has  a 
sidebar  written  by  a  journalist  in  the 
country  or  an  interview  with  a  journal¬ 
ist. 

Everette  Dennis  is  executive  director 
and  John  Vanden  Heuvel  is  a  research 
assistant  at  the  Freedom  Forum  Media 
Studies  Center. 

Carrier  shot  while 
aiding  rape  victim 

A  SACRAMENTO  BEE  carrier  was 
shot  and  wounded  while  aiding  a  rape 
victim  who  ran  screaming  toward  his 
car. 

Kurt  Ellsworth,  30,  opened  the  door 
for  her  and  then  sped  away  as  a  pursu¬ 
ing  man  fired  a  pistol  at  them. 

The  carrier  suffered  a  bullet  wound 
in  his  left  arm  and  the  back  of  his  neck 
was  nicked  by  a  second  round.  He  was 
treated  at  a  hospital  and  released. 

A  sheriff’s  deputy  said  Ellsworth 
probably  saved  the  life  of  the  victim, 
who  was  being  raped  by  three  men  in  a 
parking  lot  when  she  sought  his  help. 

“I  heard  a  lady  screaming,  ‘Stop,’  so  I 
did,”  Ellsworth  was  quoted  as  saying  in  a 
Bee  story.  “I  opened  my  driver’s  side 
door  and  she  climbed  into  the  passen¬ 
ger  side.  I  looked  to  my  left  and  saw  a 
man  standing  there,  maybe  20  or  30 
feet  away,  holding  a  revolver.  He  had  it 
pointed  in  our  direction  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fire,  breaking  my  window.” 

“He’s  lucky  to  be  alive,”  sheriff’s 
sergeant  Bud  Johnson  said.  “She  is  too.” 
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easy  when  some  of  our  most  cherished 
values  are  no  longer  the  preserve  of 
any  one  political  party. 

In  both  philosophical  and  practical 
terms,  the  forthcoming  transition  pre¬ 
sents  editors  and  journalists  with  a 
number  of  headaches.  For  instance: 

•  How  does  one  do  justice  to  a  polit¬ 
ical  movement  like  the  African  Na¬ 
tional  Congress,  which  has  suffered 
from  an  enforced  silence  for  so  many 
years? 

The  ANC  is  a  broad  church,  a  liber¬ 
ation  movement  rather  than  a  political 
party,  with  members  ranging  from  cap¬ 


italists  to  communists.  Does  one  make 
allowances  for  its  obvious  inconsisten¬ 
cies  and  organizational  shortcomings? 
Should  it  be  judged  by  different  crite¬ 
ria  than  its  opponents? 

•  How  does  one  assess  the  South 
African  Communist  Party  and  its  soul 
mates,  when  some  of  our  communists 
are  the  most  ardent  of  negotiators?  Is 
their’s  a  genuine  change  of  heart  or  a 
cunning  tactic  —  the  classic  first  stage 
of  a  two-stage  revolution?  How  toler¬ 
ant  should  one  be  of  unrepentant  sup¬ 
porters  of  a  failed  ideology  which  virtu¬ 
ally  the  entire  world  has  turned  its 
back  on? 

•  How  does  one  counter,  and  indeed 
discount,  the  intimidation  that  is  so 
rife  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas?  In¬ 
timidation  already  is  making  voter  ed¬ 
ucation  difficult  and  informed  cover¬ 
age  and  reasoned  debate  impossible  in 
some  areas. 

•  How  does  one  strike  a  balance  in 
daily  news  coverage  between  the  ple¬ 
thora  of  reports  on  violence  and  may¬ 
hem  and  the  many  positive  events  that 
are  happening? 

One  could  fill  the  entire  paper  with 
news  of  doom  and  gloom  if  one 
wished.  Indeed,  the  question  1  am 
most  frequently  asked  is,  why  do  you 
put  so  much  bad  news  in  the  paper? 
Ours  is  by  no  means  the  only  society 
caught  up  in  the  good  news  vs.  bad 
news  debate,  but  we  have  the  problem 
in  its  most  acute  form. 
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•  How  does  one  explain  to  one’s 
readers  in  understandable  and  unpa¬ 
tronizing  language  the  ins  and  outs  of 
a  complex  and  confusing  political 
process? 

The  problem  was  brought  home  to 
me  by  the  complaints  of  our  own  cadet 
reporters  that  they  didn’t  understand 
such  basic  terms  as  a  constitution, 
transitional  executive,  power-sharing, 
etc.  1  guess  that  more  than  90%  of  the 
population  does  not  have  the  foggiest 
idea  of  what  has  been  negotiated  on 
their  behalf  or  what  they  can  expect 
from  the  new  constitution. 

•  How  at  this  critical  time  in  our 
history  does  one  balance  news,  infor¬ 
mation,  education  and  entertainment 


within  the  narrow  confines  of  one 
newspaper  when  space  is  at  a  premium 
and  the  average  reader  is  bored  stiff 
with  politics? 

•  How  does  one  resolve  the  tensions 
among  one’s  own  politically  charged 
staff  as  which  party  to  vote  for  in  the 
election  becomes  a  matter  of  hot  dis¬ 
pute? 

•  And  finally,  how  do  we  editors 
unite  a  journalistic  community  which 
still  betrays  the  mindset  and  practices 
of  the  apartheid  years?  We  lack  a  com¬ 
mon  philosophy,  a  common  set  of  val¬ 
ues  behind  which  to  come  together  in 
order  to  ward  off  the  attacks  on  press 
freedom  that  are  inevitable  in  the  new 
society. 

1  want  to  return  briefly  to  the  good 
news  vs.  bad  news  issue  because  it  has 
relevance  beyond  our  borders. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression, 
even  in  educated  circles  in  South 
Africa,  that  the  media  are  partially  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  climate  of  violence; 
that  if  only  we  wouldn’t  report  so  much 
about  violence,  peace-making  would 
be  easier. 

1  reject  that  argument.  It  is  the  task 
of  the  media  to  hold  up  a  mirror  to  so¬ 
ciety,  not  to  cry  peace  where  there  is 
no  peace.  Reduce  the  level  of  violence 
in  South  Africa  and  the  media  will  be 
quick  to  reflect  the  change. 

1  do  believe,  however,  that  the  me¬ 
dia  have  to  guard  against  a  short-term 
view  of  the  historical  process  and  not 


allow  ourselves  to  be  distracted  by  the 
many  setbacks  and  disappointments 
that  occur  along  the  way.  Though 
newspapers  should  always  try  to  tell  it 
as  it  is,  in  our  presentation  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  news,  we  have  the  choice 
of  being  constructive  or  deliberately  or 
thoughtlessly  destructive. 

We  can  choose  to  emphasize  the 
values  and  ideals  that  bind  us  together 
as  a  nation  or  harp  on  the  differences 
—  cultural,  ethnic  and  other  —  that 
keep  us  apart.  Tolerance  and  compro¬ 
mise  are  the  essence  of  democracy  and 
the  media  are  an  important  factor  in 
creating  a  climate  sympathetic  to  give- 
and-take. 

At  the  Star,  we  always  have  been 
strongly  supportive  of  the  transition 
process  but  critical  of  leaders  and  par¬ 
ties  from  time  to  time. 

Much  of  what  1  have  said  about  the 
functioning  of  the  press  during  the 
transition  assumes  an  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  public  of  the  value  of 
free  media  and  a  willingness  to  tole/ate 
their  occasional  inaccuracies  and 
provocations  —  on  the  basis  that  if 
you  want  a  watchdog,  you  must  expect 
some  fleas. 

Such  understanding  does  not  really 
exist  in  South  Africa;  a  probing  press  is 
regarded  by  politicians  and  the  public 
as  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  benefit. 
There  is  insufficient  understanding  of 
the  protection  afforded  by  a  free  press, 
of  the  fact  that  no  tyranny,  no  injus¬ 
tice,  no  infringement  of  personal  rights 
can  be  sustained  indefinitely  if  the  me¬ 
dia  are  free. 

Although  the  provisions  in  the  in¬ 
terim  bill  of  rights  to  protect  free 
speech  and  free  media  are  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement  on  what  was  there 
before,  the  right  of  an  individual  to 
have  access  to  official  information  does 
not  go  nearly  far  enough.  The  right  of 
access  vests  in  the  individual,  who  has 
to  show  that  he  or  she  has  a  need  for 
the  information  in  order  to  exercise  his 
or  her  rights  under  the  hill. 

No  one  is  quite  sure  where  this 
leaves  the  media.  Despite  representa¬ 
tions  from  a  wide  range  of  media  orga¬ 
nizations,  the  legislators  have  dug  in 
their  heels  and  declined  to  clarify  the 
situation,  as  if  to  say  to  the  media,  “So 
far  and  no  further.” 

Much  will  depend  on  how  the  new 
constitutional  court  interprets  the  hill 
of  rights  —  and  here  the  media  have  a 
duty  to  be  more  vigilant  than  ever  if 
healthy  precedents  are  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  that  will  promote  a  free  flow  of 
information  and  open  debate.  lEiS?? 
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Although  enjoying  more  latitude  than  the  publicly 
owned  electronic  media,  newspapers  too  are  having 
difficulty  living  up  to  their  own  pious  promises  of 
fairness  to  a  wide  range  of  political  parties. 
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advertisers.  Under  $4.00  per  book 
depending  on  area  and  count. 

ADPRO  MARKETING  (410)  647-8626 


New 

Starts 

1 

‘Telcos  Outbound,  Inc. 


1  800  880-9136 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 

LEM  MARKING 
Crews... Turn-Key  &  Seminars 

(609)  822-3701 

NUMBERS  DOWN?  Think  you  could 
improve  on  your  current  telemarketing 
operation?  Does  an  in-house  phone  or¬ 
der  seem  a  little... expensive?  We  have 
experience  with  everything  from  20,000 
weeklies  to  500,000-t  dailies.  Find  out 
why  two  of  America's  top  ten  chose  us. 

THE  START  GROUP,  INC. 

(800)  261-1220 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 

SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your  news¬ 
paper's  circulation,  nationwide  capa- 
oilities.  Call  John  Bonsall,  1 
(800)  929-1845. 

THE  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  AitARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
'The  paper  people"  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  stop  savers. 

Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 

TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 
Built-in  hook.  Low  cost,  fast 
installation  and  inconspicuous. 
MIDWEST  INDEPENDENT  POSTAL 
(616)  324-1008 

COMPUTER  SUPPORT 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (only!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100,  Box  23438,  Pleasant  Hill,  CA 
94523  (510)  932-8856/937-5039  fax 

CONSULTANTS 

45  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


Impelled  by  a  state  of  mind  that  is 
destined  not  to  last,  we  make  our 
irrevocable  decisions. 

Marcel  Proust 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Medio  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)  953-0780. 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAaiON! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER/AD  DIREQOR: 
Looking  for  someone  to  help  us  take  our 
two  semi-weekly  newspapers  into  the 
2 1  St  century.  But  we  want  to  do  it  right 
now.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in  all  ar¬ 
eas.  Send  resume  to  Roger  Porter, 
Standard-Journal  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
10,  Rexburg,  ID  83440. 

NEWSPAPER  MANAGER  (IOWA)  — 
Algona  Publishing  Co.,  division  of 
Ames-based  Partnership  Press,  seeks 
community-minded  newspaper  leader  for 
$1.2  million  newspaper-shopper  enter¬ 
prise  in  NC  Iowa.  Must  be  strong  in 
promotions  and  cost  containment.  Twenty 
employees,  three  publications,  print 
shop.  Send  resume  with  salary  history 
to:  Dick  Plum,  Algona  Publishing,  PO 
Box  400,  Algona,  lA  5051 1 . 

PUBUSHER 

We  are  looking  for  a  creative,  hands-on 
publisher  for  our  Norwalk  (Ohio)  Reflec¬ 
tor,  a  9,000-circulation  daily  in  a 
county  seat  of  15,000  in  north  central 
Ohio.  To  replace  a  long-time  publisher 
who  is  retiring  Aug.  1 ,  1 994.  We  are  a 
family-owned  group  that  gives  its 
publishers  plenty  of  running  room. 
Despite  a  rural  setting,  the  Reflector 
contends  with  fierce  competition  for 
both  news  and  advertising.  Applicants 
should  have  newspaper  managerial 
experience  as  well  as  strong  opinions 
about  a  newspaper's  role  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  where  our  industry  is 
heeded.  Write  (please  don't  call)  with 
resume/references  to  David  Rau,  chair¬ 
man,  Reflector-Herald,  Inc.,  537  E. 
Center  St.,  Suite  201,  Kingsport,  TN 
37660.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  needed  for 
group  of  3-weekly  newspapers  and 
large  entertainment  tab.  Creative  moti¬ 
vator  with  excellent  training  skills  and 
direct  selling  ability  necessary  to 
manage  current  staff  of  12.  Send 
resume/salary  history  to  Ed  Nichols, 
Recorder-Times  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
17947  San  Antonio,  TX  78217. 

AD^RTISING  DIREQOR 

Ten  years  experience  doesn't  necessarily 
qualify  you  for  this  job — because  we 
want  new  ideas  and  innovative  leader¬ 
ship  that  addresses  our  unique  needs. 
You  must  bring  fresh  marketing  ideas 
and  be  able  to  lead  a  well  established 
team  to  new  heights.  Major  account, 
sales  development,  marketing  and  train¬ 
ing  skills  a  must.  Southeastern  NH  weekly 
group  with  many  challenges  and  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Competitive  salary,  complete 
benefit  package  and  a  wonderful  area 
to  live  and  work.  Additional  opportunity 
within  our  nationwide  21  newspaper 
group.  Letter  and  resume  to:  Thomas 
Coakley,  Publisher,  Rockingham  County 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  250,  Exeter,  NH 
03833. 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

Would  you  like  to  be  the  Advertising 
Manager  for  a  fast  paced  record  setting 
newspaper,  situated  in  a  major  retail 
hub  of  Northwest  Montana.  Great  com¬ 
munity  to  raise  a  family.  Perfect  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  individual  to  advance 
to  Publisher  with  group  of  small  dail¬ 
ies.  Will  pay  very  well  for  the  right 
person.  Reply  to  Box  6630,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  -  The 
Iowa  Newspaper  Association  is  seek¬ 
ing  someone  with  a  solid  sales 
history  to  sell  national  and  regional 
advertising  for  all  Iowa  newspapers. 
Excellent  benefit  package.  Compen¬ 
sation  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Chris 
Mudge,  319  East  5th  Street,  Des 
Moines,  lA  50309. 

DiREQOR  OF  CLASSIFIED/ 
DIREQOR  OF  TELEMARKETING 
SALES 

The  Orange  County  Register  is  seeking 
a  top  noCT  Classified  and  Telemarket¬ 
ing  department  of  90-f  associates.  We 
have  rethought  the  traditional  approach 
to  classifieds  and  formed  a  pro¬ 
active  sales  department  called 
Telemarketing. 

This  prestigious  position  is 
pivotal  to  our  success  and  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  an  industry  mover  and  shaker  to 
accelerate  our  growth  in  this  fast  paced 
competitive  market.  You  will  work  with 
a  team  of  sales  professionals  posi¬ 
tioned  and  directed  toward  success. 
Make  your  mark  on  the  industry  by  be¬ 
coming  a  star  at  an  industry  leader. 

All  qualified  candidates  should 
send  a  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Human  Resources  Department 
The  Orange  County  Register 
625  N.  Grand  Avenue 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 
RE:  Director  of  Telemarketing 

advertFsing^les 

New  York  based  trade  publication  seek¬ 
ing  a  junior  level  sales  representative. 
Requires  smarts  and  a  high  energy  level. 
At  (east  three  years  of  advertising  space 
sales  experience  .  Overnight  travel. 

Box  6306,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALESPERSON  wanted  for  county  territ¬ 
ory.  Good  weekly  salary  bonus  and 
benefits.  Fax  or  send  resume  to  Pat 
Hartsfield,  PO  Box  1328,  Lancaster,  PA 
17608  -  Fax  (717)  3999-6523. 

FAMILY  OWNED  25,000  daily  in 
rowing  N.E.  Pennsylvania  area  seeking 
ynamic  individual  with  leadership 
qualities  and  marketing  skills  to 
head  a  staff  of  ten  retail  and  five  clas¬ 
sified  personnel.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience,  plus  great  401 K  pack¬ 
age.  Send  resume,  including  salary 
history  to  Box  6639,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

With  Apologies  To  Horace  Greeley 

Go  West  Young  Man! 

Go  West  Young  Woman! 

Our  family  owned  16K  six-day  opera¬ 
tion  invites  applications  for 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

If  you  are  tired  of  the  hassles  of  a 
corporate  chain  and  want  a  position 
where  you  can  express  positive  leader¬ 
ship,  this  offer  may  be  what  you  seek. 

We  want  an  individual  who  can  help 
grow  our  linage  base  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  and  the  company.  This 
is  not  a  troubled  place. 

Your  application  MUST  —  repeat  — 
MUST  —  contain  detailed  employment, 
salary  and  education  history  with 
three  letters  of  reference.  We  will  not 
contact  your  reference  without  permis¬ 
sion.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
6633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ACADEMIC 


A  PRINT  JOURNALISM  expert  is 
sought  For  professorship  honoring 
Carter  G.  Woodson,  African-American 
educator  and  one-time  resident  of 
Huntington,  WV.  Woodson,  a  leader  in 
the  publishing  of  journals  and  maga¬ 
zines  on  black  history,  is  regarded 
as  the  Father  of  Black  History.  Duties 
include  teaching  women/minorities 
and  media,  reporting,  and  other 
specialties  plus  advising  NABJ 
chapter  and  minority  students.  Profes¬ 
sional  journalism  experience  and  an 
advanced  degree  are  required.  The 
Ph.D.  in  a  related  field  is  necessary  for 
professor  rank  and  full  graduate  faculty 
status.  Tenure  on  appointment  is 
possible. 

The  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications,  one  of  94  programs 
accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications,  has  12  Full¬ 
time  faculty  members,  55  graduate 
students  and  325  undergraduates  in 
five  sequences  (advertising,  broad¬ 
cast  journalism,  print  journalism, 
public  relations  and  radio¬ 
television).  The  director  of  the  school 
reports  to  the  dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

Marshall  University,  a  comprehensive 
state  university  with  12,000 
students,  is  located  in  Huntington, 
WV,  an  attractive  hub  city  for  a  tri¬ 
state  metro  area  af  300,000. 

The  school  and  the  university  are 
committed  to  multiculturalism  and 
seek  individuals  with  an  ethnic 
perspective  who  demonstrate  sensitivi¬ 
ty  to  minorities  and  women  in  mass 
communications. 

Applicants  should  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  names,  addresses  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  of  at  least  three  refer¬ 
ences  to  Dr.  Harold  C.  Shaver,  Director, 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications,  Marshall  University, 
Huntington,  WV  25755-2622.  Dead¬ 
line  is  February  15  or  until  posi¬ 
tion  is  filled.  Women  and  minori¬ 
ties  are  encouraged  to  apply.  EOE/AA 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF 
JOURNAUSM 

Flalf-time  (2  courses/semester),  renew¬ 
able,  nan-tenure  track  position  starl¬ 
ing  9/1/94  to  teach  combination  of 
hands-on  courses  like  news  reporting, 
editing,  feature/magazine  writing, 
and  academic  courses  like  history  of 
journalism/ethics/media  theory  to 
doy/eve  undergrad  J-minors.  Extensive 
daily  newspaper/wire  service/news 
magazine  print  experience  a  must. 
Master's  required.  College  teaching 
experience  strongly  preferred.  Send 
detailed  letter,  resume,  clips  by  Feb. 
21  to  Prof.  Ron  Hollander,  ESox  C316, 
V-15,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper 
Montclair,  NJ  07043.  Minorities 
very  strongly  encouraged.  AA/EOE. 

The  closest  we  ever  come  to  perfection 
is  when  we  write  oir  resumes. 

Anonymous 


COLLEGE  FACULTY  POSITION:  Under¬ 
graduate,  tenure  track  position  begin¬ 
ning  late  August,  1994.  Primary 
duties  include  supervision  of  the 
student  newspaper  staff  and  such 
courses  os  Writing  for  Media,  Feature 
Writing,  Media  Management,  Beginning 
Photography.  Might  also  serve  as 
department  chairperson,  dependent 
upon  qualifications.  Minimum  prepara¬ 
tion  is  a  masters  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Materials  to  Academic  Dean, 
Midland  Lutheran  College,  Fremont,  NE 
68025.  An  AA/EO  emf^yer.  Screening 
of  candidates  will  begin  Febrxrary  7, 
1994. 

ENGLISH/JOURNAUSM.  We  expect  to 
make  one  tenure-line  appointment  to 
support  a  print  journalism  corKentro- 
tion  embedded  within  a  liberal  arts 
program.  We  are  looking  for  someone  to 
teach  copy  editing,  page  design,  and 
other  print  journalism  courses,  and  who 
is  familiar  with  recent  developments 
In  the  newspaper  industry.  Most  cbs- 
ses  in  the  program  meet  in  a  classroom 
equipped  with  Macintosh  computers  and 
appropriate  software.  We  prefer  some¬ 
one  with  at  least  a  A^aster's  degree  and 
with  significant  experierKe  as  a  work¬ 
ing  print  journalist;  teaching  experierKe 
is  desirable.  The  tenure  decision 
will  be  based  primarily  upon  success¬ 
ful  teaching  and  continuing  profes¬ 
sional  activity.  Send  letters,  cv's, 
and  at  least  three  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation  by  February  10,  1994  to: 

C.  Barry  Chabot,  Chair, 
Department  of  English 

Miami  University 
Oxford,  OH  45056 

Miami  is  an  affirmative  action, 
equal  opportunity  employer.  We  espe¬ 
cially  encourage  women  and  minorities 
to  apply. 

ART/EDfTORIAL 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk  in 
Alexandria,  Louisiana,  circulation 
41 ,000,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
PAGE  DESIGNER  1 .  Editing,  layout 
and  design  on  Fully  electronic  univer¬ 
sal  desk  system.  0-3  years'  experience. 
Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Terry  Wilker- 
son,  Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk,  PO 
Box  7558,  Alexandria,  LA  71 306.  EOE. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

FEATURE  PAGE  DESIGNER 
The  Kansas  City  Star  is  looking  for 
an  experienced,  talented  and  well- 
roundM  ixige  designer  to  corKeive  and 
produce  (eature  section  fronts.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  hove  three  years  newspa¬ 
per  experience,  a  commitment  to  good 
design  and  a  desire  to  grow  and  excel 
with  our  paper.  We  paginate  on  the 
Mac  so  extensive  knowledge  of  Quark 
and  Freehand  is  essential.  An  ability  to 
produce  graphics  and  a  solid  sense  of 
good  journalism  are  required.  Send 
work  samples  to  Jean  Moxam,  AME 
Graphics/Design,  The  Kansas  City  Star, 
1729  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108. 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST/designer  for  Features 
section.  Job  entails  Freehand  artwork, 
computer  graphics  and  poge  design  for 
lifestyle,  travel  and  fooa  sections.  Send 
resume  and  examples  of  artwork  and 
page  design  to  Frank  Fertodo,  Features 
Editor,  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  PO 
Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  891 25.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

CREATIVE  SERVICES 

CREATIVE  SERVICES  MANAGER 

The  Times  Publishing  Company  of  Erie, 
PA  is  seeking  a  highly-motivated, 
results-oriented  active  working  mana¬ 
ger  to  direct  and  work  with  a  staff  of 
Creative  Service  artists.  Quali¬ 
fied  cartdidale  will  possess. 

-  Strong  manogerial,  organizational, 
and  administrative  skills. 

-  Creative  graphics  ability  to  deve¬ 
lop  effective  newspaper  ads. 

-  A  functional  Imowledge  of  newspaper 
production  process. 

-  Thorough  knowledge  of  Macintosh 
computers  &  software. 

-  Minimum  of  three  to  five  years  news¬ 
paper  and  managerial  experience. 

-  Portfolio  requirM. 

An  attractive  compensation/benefits 
package  and  a  challenging  position 
avroit  you.  Salary  commensurate  with 

XrierKe  and  background.  No  phone 
please.  Send  a  cover  letter,  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  in  confiderKe 
to: 

Times  Publishing  Company 
Herbert  Gilroy  Manager 
205  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16534 
EOE 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CITY  ZONE  MANAGER 

The  Portland  (ME)  Newspapers,  a 
75,000  daily,  1 40,000  Sunday  Aword- 
Winning  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
Circulation  professional  to  manage 
the  Home  Delivery  in  our  City  Market. 
Person  selected  will  be  a  key  member  of 
the  management  team  responsible  For 
supervising  nine  (9)  District  Managers. 

Self-directed,  goal-oriented  indivi¬ 
dual  with  dynamic  experierKe  in  markeh 
ing,  ABC  regulations  and  delivery 
management.  Must  hove  at  least  five  (5) 
years  proven  track  record  and/or  Bache¬ 
lor's  Degree  in  Business  or  related 
field.  This  will  be  an  ideal  opportun¬ 
ity  for  a  Circulation  Manager/ 
Director  From  a  smaller  newspaper. 

Excellent  benefits,  salary,  401 K  plus 
incentives.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Tim  Crilley, 
Assistant  Circulation  Director/ 
Home  Delivery,  The  Portland  Newspa¬ 
pers,  390  Congress  Street,  Portland,  ME 
04101. _ 

USA  TODAY  -  Opportunities  in  northern 
California  for  circulation  profes¬ 
sionals.  Responsibilities  include 
but  ore  not  limited  to  soles,  distri¬ 
bution  and  collections  of  single 
accounts  through  agents/wholesalers. 
Must  be  customer  service  and  goal 
oriented,  able  to  vrork  a  flexible  schedule 
with  limited  supervision.  Posi¬ 
tions  available  in  Bay  Area  & 
Sacramento.  Salary  28-32K.  Full  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to  USA  TODAY,  Attn: 
Circulation  Manager,  2373  Lincoln 
Ave.,  Hayward,  CA  94545  E.O.E. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

DISTRIBUTION/SHIPPING 

Small  circulation  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  seeking  East  Coast  distribu¬ 
tion  and  printing  coordinator.  You 
will  be  responsible  lor  managing  our 
eastern  region  distribution  neNvonc  of 
carriers  and  freight-forwarders.  We  are 
using  a  third-party  commercial 
printer  (in  Secaucus,  NJ)  and  you 
will  be  responsible  for  overseeing 
shipping  and  piece  counts.  You  must  be 
inmligent  with  lots  of  comrrKXi  sense 
and  real  world  experience,  preferably 
in  the  shipping  and/or  printing  indus¬ 
tries.  Good  interpersonal  skills, 
organization  and  attention  to  detail 
ore  also  necessary.  Four-year  degree 
required.  Willingness  to  work  non¬ 
standard  work-w^  a  must. 

Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Search  101E,  PO  Box 
66921,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90066. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 


Growing  30,000  AM  Daily  in  Zone  2 
seeking  tKinds  on  Home  Delivery  Mana¬ 
ger.  Zone  2  candidate  preferred.  Must 
hove  3  years  circulation  supervisory  ex¬ 
perierKe.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  6640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCUIATKDN  SINGLE 
COPY  MANAGER 


Seeking  an  aggressive,  experienced 
Single  Copy  Manager  to  cover  a  major 
metropolitan  Zone.  Our  growing  circu¬ 
lation  is  350,000  dally,  450,000 
Sunday.  Single  Copy  circulation  is 
50,000  daily  and  100,000  Sunday. 
Must  have  strong  background  and 
proven  experierKe  in  circulation  single 
copy  field,  thorough  knowledge  in  ar¬ 
eas  of  single  copy  equipment  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  circulation  marketing,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  display.  Need  excwlent  inter¬ 
personal  and  communication  skills, 
both  in  person  and  over  the  telephone,  as 
well  as  organizational,  administra¬ 
tive  and  self-starter  abilities. 
This  position  reports  directly  to  the 
Circulation  Director.  We  offer  an 
excellent  career  opportunity,  compensa¬ 
tion  and  company-paid  benefit  package 
to  an  experietKed  circulation  profm- 
sional.  Interested  applicants  should  serrd 
their  resume  and  cover  letter  including 
salary  history,  by  Friday,  February  4, 
1994  to  Box  6642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDLTORIAL 

2  KEY  EDITORS 

The  Marin  Independent  Journal,  a 
42,500-circulation  Gannett  newspaper 
near  San  Francisco,  has  openings  for  2 
key  manogement  jobs:  CITY  EDfTOR 
AND  UFESTYLE  EDITOR. 

Ideal  candidates  will  hove:  5  years 
management  experience  supervising 
reporting  staffs  at  newspapers  with 
various  circulation  levels,  show 
potential  for  career  advancement,  strong 
writing,  planning/story  editing 
skills. 

Send  resumes,  samples  to:  Mike  Town¬ 
send,  Editor,  AAarin  Independent  Jour¬ 
nal,  PO  Box  151790,  San  Rafoel,  CA 
94915.  Please,  no  phone  calls. 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO 
(212)  929-1259 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE,  AWARD-WINNING 
160,000-plus  newspaper  is  looking  for 
on  energeHc,  hard-working  reporter  to 
join  our  growing  Stotehouse  bureau.  If 
you  detest  long  hours,  hard-digging, 
developing  sources  and  enterprise 
reporting,  this  job  is  not  for  you. 
We're  looking  for  o  crisp  writer  with 
at  least  five  yeors  experience  on  o 
doily  paper.  Include  o  resume,  your  best 
clips  and  o  cover  letter  telling  us  how 
you  con  moke  coverage  of  stole  govern¬ 
ment  interesting  for  at-risk  readers. 
Reply  to  Jody  Calendar,  Asbury  Pork 
Press,  3601  Hwy.  66,  Box  1550, 
Neptune,  NJ  07754. 


ARTS  WRITER:  Mid-sized  paper  in 
Southeast  needs  experienced  arts  writer 
to  cover  everything  from  Itzhak  Perlman 
to  local  equity  theater.  Vibrant, 
active  community  has  tremendous  inter¬ 
est  in  oil  kinds  of  arts.  We  need  expe- 
rierKed  person  to  cover  variety  of  venues- 
symphony,  theatre,  donee,  visual 
arts.  Challenging  opportunity  at  o 
145,000  Sunday  circulation  paper  for 
right  candidate.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  clips  and  salary  history  to 
Box  6641,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200•^  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MocArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016,  (703)  506-4400. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Newport  Doily  News  seeks  o  copy 
editor  with  strong  page  design 
skills.  We're  looking  for  someone  to 
improve  local  and  wire  copy,  write  spar¬ 
kling  headlines  and  design  section 
fronts  and  inside  pages.  Experience  is 
o  plus,  but  we  also  are  impressed  with 
tafent  and  innovative  thinking.  Tell 
us  about  yourself  and  send  a  few  samples 
of  your  work  to  Harvey  Peters,  News 
Editor,  The  Newport  Daily  News,  101 
Malbone  Rood,  Newport,  Rl  02840.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING 
EDITOR 

El  Nuevo  Herald,  a  Spanish-laiiguage 
news  daily  distributed  with  The  Miami 
Herald,  is  seeking  an  assistant 
managing  editor  to  supervise 
approximately  35  reporters  and  editors. 
Coordination  of  news  coverage  across  j 
three  major  departments  -  City  Desk, 
Features,  Art.  Circulation  102,000 
daily;  128,000  Sunday.  Reports  to  the 
managing  editor.  Qualified  candidates 
will  have  a  degree  in  journalism  or 
equivalent  experience.  Must  be 
fluently  bilingual,  familiar  with  U.S.- 
style  journalism,  and  have  extensive 
knowledge  of  Latin  America,  the 
Caribbean,  and  the  U.S.  hispanic 
world.  Must  be  able  to  work  with  a 
diverse  staff.  Some  familiarity  with  the 
Greater  Media  Community  and/or  the 
hispanic  arts  and  cultural  arena 
preferred. 

Send  resume  and  samples  to  Jacqui 
Love  Marshall,  VP/Human  Resources, 
The  Miami  Herald,  One  Herald 
Plaza,  Miami,  FL  33132-1693!  (305) 
376-2899,  FAX  (305)  376-2870. 


BANKING/LEGAL  REPORTER 

Writer  with  at  least  two  years'  daily 
experience  sought  by  innovative  two- 
time  winner  of  national  award  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  a  center  of  high  technology 
and  international  trade.  Background 
covering  finance  and/or  courts  pre¬ 
ferred.  Hard-news  skills  required.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Dept.  E,  Rochester 
Business  Journal,  55  St.  Paul 
Street,  Rochester,  NY  14604. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  COLUMNIST 
BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  seeking 
a  reporter  and  a  columnist  for  its 
Business  section.  Qualified  appl¬ 
icants  must  have  strong  business 
reporting  experience,  a  flair  for  writ¬ 
ing,  demonstrated  knowledge  of  naoney, 
markets  and  investing,  and  proven  abil- 
ty  to  break  big  stories  and  get 
nside  the  boardroom  on  big  deals.  The 
columnist  writing  experience  is 
preferred.  Send  resume,  clips  and  refer- 
neces  to  Tim  Porter,  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor/News,  110  Fifth  St.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94103.  Minorities 
and  women  encouraged  to  apply. 


CITY  EDITOR 

We  need  a  city  editor  who  leads  repor¬ 
ters  toward  getting  their  copy  on  Page  1 . 
This  experienced  manager  will  have  a 
successful  background  leading 
computer-assisted  research  and  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting.  You'll  have  an 
assistant  city  editor  and  14  repor¬ 
ters.  We're  an  AM,  seven-day  paper  in 
a  university  city  that's  dotted  with 
lakes,  and  within  an  easy  drive  to 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  Send  resume, 
tear  sheets  and  references  to  Tom  Lee, 
Executive  Editor,  Oshkosh  Northwestern, 
PO  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54903. 


COPY  EDITORS 
The  ARKANSAS  DEMOCRAT-GAZETTE, 
a  1 85,000  —  daily,  300,000  —  Sunday 
circulation  newspaper  based  in  Little 
Rock,  is  looking  for  experienced  copy 
editors.  We're  looking  (or  people  wfio 
want  to  work  at  a  newspaper  that  has 
high  standards  for  its  headlines  and  who 
are  experts  on  style.  If  you  hove  at  least 
four  years  of  recent  experience,  send  a 
cover  letter,  a  resume  and  copies  of 
your  headlines  to: 

Rhonda  Owen 
Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Administration 
PO  Box  2221 
Little  Rock,  AR  72203 


COPY  EDITOR 
The  Leader  is  a  16,000  circulation 
daily  in  a  very  competitive  market. 
We  are  fully  paginated  and  pride 
ourselves  in  great  design  work.  We  are 
looking  for  a  copy  editor  who  excels  at 
design  and  is  a  good  word  editor  and 
headline  writer.  Quark  XPress  experi¬ 
ence  helpful  but  not  necessary.  Fax  re¬ 
sumes,  clips  and  references  to  (607) 
936-9939  or  send  them  ASAP  to  John 
Kelleher,  City  Editor,  The  Leader,  Box 
1071,  Coming,  NY  14830-0817. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  needed  for  small 
Arkansas  daily.  Leaf  desk,  Laserphoto 
equipped.  Letter,  resume,  non-returnable 
clips  to  Box  6637,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS 

MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 


•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  a 
monthly  journalism  review. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  a 

monthly  association 
house  organ. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT 
sponsored  by  a  university, 
society  or  foundation. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  IS  the 
only  independent  weekly 
NEWS  magazine  covering 
the  newspaper  industry. 

NEWS  makes  the  difference 


EOT 


1 1  West  1 9th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 
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EDITORIAL 


ENTRY-LEVEL  Position  for  reporter  with 
writing,  layout,  photo  and  darkroom 
skills.  2,300  circulation  weekly  in 
Columbus,  Montana.  Near  Absaroka- 
Beartoath  Wilderness,  Red  Lodge  Moun¬ 
tain  Ski  Area,  Yellowstone  Park, 
Agricultural  cammunily  with  hunting, 
fishing.  Send  resume  to  Jim  Moore, 
Publisher;  News  Montana  Inc.,  PO  Box 
309,  Red  Lodge,  MT  59068.  Application 
deadline  in  Jan.  15. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  writing.  Public  Relatians  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  nan-sales  pasitians).  Full¬ 
time,  temparary,  internships  and  free¬ 
lance.  Far  free  newsletter  call  (310) 
326-2661. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

THE  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  seeks  a 
bright,  creative  and  talented  indivi¬ 
dual  far  the  pasition  of  features 
editor.  180,000  circulation  AM 
daily.  Employee-owned  company.  Can¬ 
didates  should  have  a  minimum  af  five 
years'  experience,  including  some 
supervisory  or  management  back¬ 
ground.  Send  resumes  and  clips  or  tear 
sheets  to:  Marta  Bender,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor  -  Administration, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Box  317, 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 . 


INTERNATIONAL  PUBLIC  SAFETY 
COMMUNICATIONS  trade  magazine 
feature  writer.  Relocation  required  to 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  area.  Heavy 
phone  interviewing,  no  travel.  Police, 
fire  radio  knowledge  helpful.  Must  be 
computer  friendly,  able  to  assist  editors 
with  desktop  Macintosh  page  layout.  Low 
20s  depending  on  experience. 
Promotion  possible  to  assistant  editor. 
Paid  health,  life,  dental,  relocation 
assistance.  Casual  office,  no  smok¬ 
ing.  Send  full  resume,  clippings  to 
Alan  Chose,  APCO,  Inc.,  2040  S. 
Ridgewood,  Daytona  Beach,  FL 
32119-8437. 


EDITOR 

El  Nuevo  Herald,  a  Spanish-lan- 
guage  news  daily  distributed  with 
The  Miami  Herald,  is  seeking  an 
editor  to  manage  a  news  staff  of 
85.  Circulation  102,000  daily; 
128,000  Sunday.  Reports  to  the 
publisher.  Qualified  candidates 
will  have  a  degree  in 
journalism  or  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence,  and  at  least  5  years  in 
Spanish-language  news,  with  some 
management  experience.  Must  be 
fluently  bilingual  and  fully  famil¬ 
iar  with  U.S. -style  jour¬ 
nalism.  Skills  should  include  plan¬ 
ning,  directing,  budgeting,  staff  de¬ 
velopment,  and  community  rela¬ 
tions. 

Send  resumes  and  samples  to 
Jacqui  Love  Marshall,  VP/Human 
Resources,  The  Miami  Herald, 
One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL 
33132-1693;  (305)  376-2899, 
FAX  (305)  376-2870. 


EDITORIAL 


FCXDD  EDITOR 

Quality  Florida  daily  seeks  food 
wriler/copy  editor  to  join  forward- 
thinking  features  staff.  Good  berth  for 
accurate,  creative  veteran  or  talented 
young  person  with  some  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  samples  to  Dick 
Dunckel,  Senior  Managing  Editor,  News- 
Journal,  PO  Box  2831,  Daytona  Beach, 
FL  32120-2831. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
to  join  two-person  l-team  at  94,000 
circulation  alternative  newsweekly.  No 
day-to-day  responsibilities;  simp- 

L‘  produce  a  great  story  every  three  to 
ir  weeks.  Applicant  must  be  a  bril¬ 
liant  writer  with  excellent  reporting 
skills  and  a  commitment  to  social 
change  through  journalism.  Investiga¬ 
tive  and/or  alternative  experience  a 
plus.  Send  clips,  resume  and  references 
to  I  Team  Search,  MetroTimes,  743 
Beaubien,  Detroit,  Ml  48226. 


HEALTH/SOCIAL 
SERVICES  REPORTER 


The  Clinton  health  plan.  Welfare  reform. 
Local  hospital  wars.  High  infant 
mortality.  Our  readers  want  to  know  how 
these  issues  affect  them,  and  we  need  a 
sophisticated  reporter  to  help  us 
explain.  Minimum  three  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  with  at  least  two  in  this  field. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Arnold  Mill¬ 
er,  Managing  Editor,  The  Chronicle 
Telegram,  PO  Box  4010,  Elyria,  OH 
44036. 


IF  YOU  CAN  HACK  the  daily  grind  but 
are  tired  of  being  a  hacker,  your  future 
might  be  in  alternative  journalism, 
the  fastest  growing  sector  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  The  Little  Rock  Free  Press 
is  a  9-month  old  biweekly  with  a  strong 
news  section,  and  we  need  a  news  editor 
to  coordinate  our  coverage  arxl  write 
the  important,  lengthy  cover  stories  that 
attracted  you  to  journalism  in  the 
first  place.  If  you've  covered  your 
last  county  board  meeting,  send  a  res¬ 
ume  and  clips  to  Rusty  Logan,  Editor, 
Little  Rock  Free  Press,  PO  Box 
165118,  Little  Rock,  AR  72216. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  San  Francisco  Business  Times 
is  searching  for  a  managing  editor 
(from  zone  9  applicants  only)  to  organ¬ 
ize,  edit  and  design  its  weekly 
special  report  sections.  Necessary 
skills:  editing,  headline  writing, 
news  judgment,  story  idea  generation 
and  page  design.  Experience  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  journalist  a  must.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  work  samples  to:  Mike 
Consol,  Editor,  S.F.  Business 
Times,  275  Battery  St.,  Suite  940, 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 11.  No  calls, 
please. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Are  you  an  aggressive  editor  ready  to 
join  a  demanding  editorial  team  in 
one  of  the  nation's  most  competitive 
news  markets?  Our  60,000  Zone  2 
needs  a  sharp  editor  with  superior  de¬ 
sign  and  headline-writing  skills;  an  ex- 
cdlent  command  of  AP  style  and  3-5 
years  supervisory  experience.  Tell  us 
about  yourself;  include  resume  and  clips 
to  Box  6612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METRO  EDITOR 

An  experienced  motivator  and  organizer 
to  lead  a  12-person  desk  covering  the 
fastest  growing  county  in  California. 
The  Press-Enterprise,  circ.  165,000, 
3  strongly  zoned  operation  that 
also  has  vigorous  regional  coverage 
and  a  state  capital  bureau.  The  reporting 
staff  numbers  more  than  55.  We  are 
looking  for  an  energetic  leader  who 
knows  news,  can  swarm  over  big  break¬ 
ing  stories,  foster  good  writing  and  keep 
local  coverage  flowing.  The  ability  to 
plan  and  involve  others  is  key.  Must  be 
well-grounded  in  the  basics  of  libel, 
access  and  privacy.  Send  (do  not  phone) 
detailed  resume,  a  letter  addressing 
the  points  described  above  and  other 
appropriate  material  to  Mel  Opotowsky, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Press-Enterprise, 
Box  792  Riverside,  CA  92502. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 

Florida  Trend,  the  venerable  statewide 
business  magazine,  seeks  a  top-flight 
editor.  We  need  on  experienced  business 
journalist  with  ideas,  creativity, 
and  energy. 

This  position  requires  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  public  policy  and  busi¬ 
ness  issues  to  craft  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  of  keen  interest  to  our  executive  and 
legislative  audience. 

Florida  Trend  is  owned  by  the  (St. 
Petersburg)  Times  Publishing 
Company,  but  operates  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  newspaper.  The  Editorship 
offers  unusually  fine  working  conditions 
and  autonomy.  Please  reply  to  Andrew 
Corty,  President,  Florida  Trend,  PO  Box 
1121,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731.  EOE 
M/F. 


NEWS  AND  WIRE  EDITOR  needed  for 
time- sensitive  electronically-deli- 
vered  news  service.  Required: 
Computer  savvy,  broad  news  interest, 
speed,  commitment  to  tight  use  of 
language.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
to  Managing  Editor,  Data  Transmis¬ 
sion  Network,  9110  W.  Dodge  Rd., 
Omaha,  NE  68114. 


SMALL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  is  seeking  two  govern 
ment  reporters  and  a  wire  editor.  Will 
accept  entry  level  applicants.  Send 
resume  to  George  Duncan,  Editor, 
Kinston  Free  Press,  PO  Drawer  129, 
Kinston,  NC  28501  or  call  (919) 
527-3191. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTERS 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  seeking  three 
reporters  to  help  launch  a  new  com¬ 
munity  twice-weekly.  We  are  seeking 
recent  college  graduates  or  reporters 
with  up  to  two  years'  experience  who 
thrive  on  community  journalism  and  are 
hard  workers. 

These  are  for  a  fixed  period  of  time, 
lasting  either  24  or  30  months.  Stort¬ 
ing  salary:  $350/week.  Standard 
company  benefits. 

All  applicants  will  be  considered,  but 
preference  will  be  shown  to  current  or 
former  residents  of  Johnson  County, 
Kansas.  Candidates  must  have  some 
professional  experience  or  hove  com¬ 
pleted  an  intem^ip.  Women,  minorities 
and  disabled  persons  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  list  of  refer¬ 
ences,  and  copies  of  your  best  1 0  clips 
(no  originals,  please)  to  Michael 
Nelson,  Managing  Editor/Johnson 
County,  The  Kansas  City  Star,  8455 
College  Blvd.,  Overland  Park,  KS 
66210. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  Jan. 
1 5,  but  preference  will  be  shown  to  early 
applicants. 

No  telephone  calls,  please. 


REPORTER  to  cover  city  and  county  news 
for  8,900  five-day  daily.  Must  be 
strong  on  enterprise  and  able  to  connect 
government  actions  with  reader's 
fives.  Competitive  pay,  benefits  in 
affordable  desert  community.  Resume, 
five  clips,  references  and  cover  letter  to 
Jamie  Hurly,  ME,  The  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent,  PO  Box  7,  Ridgecrest,  CA  93556. 


REPORTER:  CRIME/FIRE  BEAT 
Award-winning  30,000  daily,  located 
90  miles  northeast  of  L.A.,  seeks  repor¬ 
ter  with  a  minimum  of  one  year  daily 
newspaper  experience  on  crime  beat. 
Salary:  $400-440/week,  excellent 
benefits.  Resume/clips  to  Publisher, 
Daily  Press,  PO  Box  1389,  Victor¬ 
ville,  CA  92393.  Deadline:  January 
19. 


^  Media  Grapevine 

NewspaperJobs  large  &  Smdl  Papers  Inexpensive 

To  start  subscription  today  cal  \  -602-745- 1997 

$6951  issue  $19.95(4)  $39.95(12)oiMn<ldwd(to: 
M«taG>lSiMh*.NMp^Mr Jobs. 4708 E.BroKtwMSuitollO-ZeS  Tucson.  AZ a671 1 

For  Jobs  via  the  phone  1  -900-787-7800si  wperm*,. 


ATTENTION 
ADVERTISERS: 
Editor  & 
Publisher's 
offices  will  be 
closed  on 
January  17  in 
observance  of 
Martin  Luther 
King  Days 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

PAGE  ONE  LAYOUT/COPY  EDITOR 
Knight-Ridder  daily  newspaper  seeks  a 
person  to  lay  out  pa^  one  five  days  a 
week  (including  Sunday)  and  assist  in 
tfie  copy  editing  process.  This  candi¬ 
date  needs  two  to  three  years  of  layout/ 
design  experience  coupled  with  a  strong 
copy  editing  background. 

LOCAL  PAGE  LAYOUT/COPY  EDITOR 
Newspoper  also  seeks  an  experienced 
copy  editor  to  lay  out  and  copy  edit 
our  daily  Local  pages. 

Please  send  resume  and  examples  of 
your  work  to: 

Chuck  Crouch 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 
PO  711  Columbus,  GA  31902-0711 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Tolented,  award-winning  staff  of  writers 
and  photographers  on  14,000  daily 
newspaper  (M-F  PM,  Sunday  AM)  needs 
new  ME.  Job  requires  leadership  skill, 
ability  to  work  well  with  staff  and 
public,  writing,  editing  and  page 
design  expertise.  Professional  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  mold  and  exceptional 
news  team  and  to  work  for  newspaper 
group  with  tradition  of  high  quality  com¬ 
munity  journalism.  Personal  chance  to 
live  in  university  town  with  great  schools, 
indoor  ond  outdoor  recreation,  cultur¬ 
al  and  entertainment  events.  Call,  write 
or  fax  Kay  Berenson,  Publisher,  The 
Hoys  Daily  News,  Box  857,  Hoys,  KS 
67601,  phone;  (913)  628-1081  or  FAX; 
(913)  628-8186.  I^one  calls  or  fax 
resumes  preferred. 

REPORTERS 

Applications  are  being  accepted  for  two 
general  assignment  reporter  positions 
at  The  Daily  Item  in  scenic  central 
Pennsylvania.  Both  are  bureau  posi¬ 
tions  and  involve  community  journal¬ 
ism  and  feature  writing  for  the  28,000 
reoders  of  our  seven-day  daily.  One  to 
two  years  daily  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to: 
Reporter  Search  Committee,  The  Daily 
Item,  200  Market  St.,  Sunbury,  PA 
17801. 


PLACE 
YOUR  BET 
ON  E<S?P 
CLASSIFIEDS 

. . .  Bet  you'll  Be 
Satisfied! 

If  your  gome  Is  equipment, 
products,  services  or  systems 
used  in  newspaper  production 
(or  you're  o  Publisher  with 
surplus  equipment  on  your 
hands)  E&P  Classifieds  ore  your 
best  bet  to  moke  (or  save)  some 
easy  money. 

E&P's  Help  Wanted  ods 
reach  the  industiy  people  your 
looking  for  to  fill  that  open 
position  at  your  paper.  And, 
Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell 
us  that  E&P  Classified  ods  get 
results! 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER 

Award-winning  SE  Wash  daily  seeks 
applicants  with  strong  editing  and 
design  skills.  Northwest  applicants 
preferred.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  work 
samples  and  references  to  Personnel 
Manager,  Union-Bulletin,  PO  Box  1 358, 
Walla  Walla,  WA  99362.  EOE. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

The  Beaver  County  Times,  a  46,000 
daily,  55,000  Sunday  paper  in  south¬ 
western  Pennsylvania,  is  seeking  an 
addition  to  its  award-winning 
sports  department.  You'll  need  to 
display  first-class  skills  in 
story  editing,  headline  writing  and 
page  design.  Occasional  writing 
assignments.  Our  wide-ranging  cover¬ 
age  includes  Pittsburgh  pro  and 
college  sports,  but  coverage  of  local  prep 
sports  is  our  bread  and  butter  in  this 
sports  hotbed.  Minority  and  female 
candidates  are  especially  encouraged 
to  apply.  Send  resumes,  page  samples 
and  story  clips  to  Ed  Rose,  Sports 
Editor,  Beaver  County  Times,  PO  Box 
400,  Beaver,  PA  15009. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Zone  2  morning  daily,  circulation 
16,500,  is  loolting  for  a  sports 
writer  interested  in  moving  on  to  a  top- 
notch  newspaper.  We  are  looking  for  ca¬ 
reer-oriented  journalists.  We  want 
someone  with  zeal  and  energy  to  bum. 
Someone  who  can  find  the  touching 
feature  as  well  as  cover  the  game. 
Occasional  copy  editing  and  page  loy- 
aut  will  be  required,  but  this  is  a  re¬ 
porting/writing  job  on  high  school,  col¬ 
lege  and  occasionally  on  a  professional 
level.  Enthusiasm  and  knowledge  of  jour¬ 
nalism  count  more  than  years  of  expe¬ 
rience.  Willing  to  look  at  recent  grad¬ 
uates  with  right  qualifications.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  to  Box  6635,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  -  The  Portland  News- 
papers  seek  a  sportswriter  to  cover  the 
city's  new  pro  baseball  and  hockey 
teams  -  one  as  lead  back  writer,  the 
other  as  backup.  If  you  have  a  college 
degree,  one  year's  experience  at  a 
daily  newspaper,  a  willingness  to  work 
hard  and  the  ability  to  write  well  -  every 
time,  send  resume  and  clips  by  1/20 
to;  Bill  Nemitz,  AME/Sports,  The 
Portland  Newspapers,  PO  Box  1460, 
Portland,  ME  040l4. 

THE  ASPEN  DAILY  NEWS  seeks  a 
night  editor  with  solid  reporting 
experience  for  layout  position  with 
enterprise  reporting  responsibili¬ 
ties.  We're  one  of  two  small  dailies 
in  a  very  competitive  news  market  in  the 
middle  of  the  fabulous  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Winning  candidate  will 
possess  strong  Mac  and  Quark 
skills,  and  will  provide  strong  enter- 

firise  story  clips.  Send  your  best  four 
ayouts,  spot  news  stories  and 
enterprise/series  pieces  to  Editor, 
ADN,  517  E.  Hopkins,  Aspen,  CO 
81611.  Previous  candidates'  resumes 
are  still  under  consideration. 

THE  CHAMPAIGN-URBANA  News- 
Gazette  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
(2  or  3  years)  sports  desk  person  with 
strong  editing  and  layout  skills. 
Experience  with  Quork  XPress  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  layout  samples  to: 
John  Beck,  Managing  Editor,  PO  Box 
677,  Chompaign,  IL  61824.  No  colls, 
please. 


MAILROOM 


PACKAGING  &  ASSEMBLY 
MANAGER 

The  Seattle  Times,  large  metro  daily 
in  the  beautiful  northwest,  is  seeking  a 
progressive  and  strong  leader  to  manage 
the  packaging  and  assembly  function  at 
our  new  plant. 

Our  packaging  and  assembly  area  util¬ 
izes  AM  Graphics  2299  insert 
machines  with  on-line  insert  capabil¬ 
ities,  Quipp  stackers.  Dynamic  NP2 
tying  machines  and  a  Machine  Design 
troy  system. 

PSA  manager  position  is  responsible 
for  supervising  five  supervisors  and 
directing  the  packaging  and  assembly 
function  to  maximize  quality,  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  customer  service  while 
minimizing  waste.  Position  is 
also  responsible  for  progressively 
managing  a  diverse  work  group  in  a 
changing  environment. 

Proven  effective  communication 
skills  and  progressive  supervisory 
skills  required.  Newspaper  production 
supervisory/ management  experience 
preferred.  Ability  to  prepare  budgets, 
and  set  annual  department  goals,  as  well 
as  long-term  planning  capabilities 
required. 

The  Seattle  Times  offers  an  excellent 
compensation  and  benefit  package, 
including  pension  and  401 K  plans,  in 
an  independent,  dynamic  corporate 
environment. 

Resume  and  cover  letter  may  be  sent  to; 
The  Seattle  Times,  H.R.  Manager  - 
Operations,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA 
98111.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

PRESSROOM 

PRESS  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Experienced  Pressroom  Supervisors 
wanted.  Excellent  Salary  and  Benefit 
Package.  Send  resume  and/or  letter  to; 
Vince  Tufo 
Operations  Manager 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
925  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

M/F/H  -  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

PRODUCTION/TECH 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  Camera/Plate/ 
Press  Manager  for  31,000  daily  news¬ 
paper.  1 1  -unit  Goss  Urbanite  press 
with  upper  former.  Must  have  Offset 
Web  experience,  preferably  Urbanite. 
Good  salary  and  benefit  package. 
Please  send  resume  to  Patricia  Simons, 
The  Herald,  PO  Box  1 1 707,  Rock  Hill, 
SC  29731. 

MIS/EDP  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER 

Mature,  experienced  person  needed  to 
manage  and  supervise  three  person 
MIS/EDP  department.  Hands-on  Collier- 
Jackson  and  Cybergraphic  experience 
with  advertising,  production,  editorial, 
business  ancl  circulation  systems 
essential  for  current  operations.  DBM, 
SQL  and  GIS  knowledge/experience 
helpful  for  future  department  develop¬ 
ment. 

This  is  a  full-charge  manager  posi¬ 
tion  reporting  directly  to  the 
publisher. 

Please  reply  in  writing,  stating  exper¬ 
ience  to  Box  6636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN 

Mid-sized  Daily  &  Sunday,  seven  day 
AM  in  Zone  3.  Need  hands-on  foreman. 
Equipment  consists  of:  GMA 
SLS-1000  inserter,  Signoid  Banders, 
ovalstrap  bottom  wrap,  Mueller 
Martini  stitcher.  Must  have  good 
mechanical  aptitude  and  good  people 
skills.  Reply  to  Box  6632,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUaiON  MANAGER:  our  produc- 
tion  management  need  is  for  a  hands  on 
manager  who  possesses  current  tech¬ 
nical  know  how  in  composition,  strip¬ 
ping/camera/platemaking,  press  and 
mailroom  operations;  who  can  lead  peo¬ 
ple,  support  their  growth,  provide  ef¬ 
fective  training,  and  be  an  efficient 
change  agent.  The  ideal  candidate  for 
this  position  will  be  an  effective  com¬ 
municator,  budgeter  and  administrator; 
and  will  hove  demonstrated  the  abilities 
to  install  and  manage  pagination,  page 
flow,  scheduling  and  newsprint  waste 
conservation  systems. 

The  company  publishes  1 1  community 
newspapers  in  the  greater  Seattle  area; 
and  also  does  commercial  printing.  A 
superior  benefits  package  and  competi¬ 
tive  salary  is  being  offered.  Please 
send  resume,  indicating  your  salary 
requirements  to:  Tom  Haley,  President, 
Pacific  Media  Group,  2314  Third 
Avenue,  Seottle,  WA  98144.  You  can  fax 
your  resume  to:  (206)  461-1347. 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH  LIBRARIAN 

The  Washington  Post  is  seeking  an 
experienced  research  analyst  to  work  in 
its  fast-paced  news  environment.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  experience  with  PCs 
and  on-line  information  sources 
including  DataTimes,  Nexis,  Inter- 
met  and  Dialog.  MLS  preferred.  Nights 
and  weekends  can  be  expected.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  benefits  package  in¬ 
cluding  3  weeks  vacation.  Qualified  can¬ 
didates  should  send  their  resume  with  a 
cover  letter  outlining  experience  and 
salary  expectation  to: 

The  Washington  Post 
News  Research  Center:  PS 
1150  15th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20071-4400 

SALES  TRAINER 

REGIONAL  SALES  TRAINER 

The  nation's  largest  publisher  of 
classified  advertising  and  photo 
guides  with  offices  in  65  markets 
needs  an  experienced  advertising  sales 
trainer. 

Superior  problem  solving  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills  required,  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  travel  (70%). 

Excellent  Salary,  Medical,  Dental, 
401 K.  Send  resume  to: 

TRADER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
ATTN:  Sales  Development  Manager 
1214  North  Post  Oak,  Ste.  120 
Houston,  TX  77055 
or  Fax  to  (713)  688-6040 
Pre-employment  drug  test  required.  EOE 

Speak  when  you  are  angry  and  you  will 
make  the  best  speech  you  will  ever 
regret. 

Ambrose  Bierce 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1994 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.85  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S6.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S5.20  per  iine,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4. 10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  iine,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  sendee.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldfdce.  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time.  $95;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $85;  14  to  26  times  $80;  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  dote. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditaCTublisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


Minority  journalist  with  10  years 
daily  ex^ierKe  and  MA  degree  seeks 
tenure  track  position  at  goM  college 
or  university.  (510)  533-6189. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


20  year  veteran  of  large  alternative 
weekly  seeks  operations/GM  position. 
Know  every  job.  Good  business  man¬ 
agement,  organizational  abilities. 
Excellent  computer  and  problem  solving 
skills.  Respond  to  Box  6706,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Husband  is  publisher  with  proven  track 
record  and  award-winning  credentials. 
Wife  is  MBA  with  strong  marketing/ 
advertising  skills.  Selling  chain,  want  to 
relocate.  Florida,  Pacific  North  West, 
B.C.  preferred.  Contact  Box  6638, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  with  18  years  experience. 
Weeklies,  daily,  magazines.  Quad¬ 
rupled  ads  at  NNA's  Pub  Aux.  Forte — 
profits,  ads,  circulation,  cost 
control.  Now  runs  5  papers,  200K 
circulation.  Also  could  buy  paper.  (71 5) 
258-1555  after  6  Q. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


MYSTICAL  ARTISTE  for  hire:  MSJ, 
expert  with  PageMaker  ond  FreeHand, 
some  Photoshop  and  AP  Leaf  Desk, 
sports  photography.  Seeks  position  any¬ 
where.  Jeff  (304)  296-7883. 


CIRCULATION 


PROFESSIONAL  circulator  eastern 
Zone  2.  Available  for  contract  services 
or  employment  to  suit  your  economies. 
(516)  588-2735. 


British  news  editor  of  top  UK  computer 
industry  weekly  (112,000  circula¬ 
tion)  seeks  position  with  daily,  or 
weekly  business  magazine.  10  years 
experience  -  including  BBC  and  news 
agency  -  on  business,  general  news  and 
sports.  Zones  1,  2.  Call  London 
01 1  -44-81-677-3386/Write  Box  6626, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  with  7  years 
newspaper  experience.  Anxious  to  leave 
bush  leagues.  Hove  covered  NFL  to 
scholastic  sports.  Contact  Rick  (412) 
254-1216. 


SUN-DRIED  SCRIBE 
ABSORBED  DESERT  LESSONS 
Freelancer  for  major  metro  daily 
(internships  at  Phoenix,  Boston  dail¬ 
ies;  Columbia  art  history/history 
degree)  seeks  staff  job  at  metro  daily, 
arts  weekly  or  magazine.  My  expertise: 
multicultural  issues,  travel,  the 
arts  arrd  award-winning  food  coverage. 
I  can  add  spice  to  your  article  mix. 
Box  6569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  AM  ALL  EARS... 

...And  Eyes.  DC-based  freelance  journal¬ 
ist  to  cover  nation's  capital.  Exper¬ 
ienced.  Good  coverage  without  expense 
of  fulltime  salary  or  benefits.  Please 
coll  Alan  Nichols,  (301)  229-1977. 


ROMANTIC  WEDDING  IN  PICTUR¬ 
ESQUE  IRISH  VILLAGE  planned  by 
career  reporter/photojournalist.  Am 
willing  to  provide  stories  and  photo¬ 
graphs  in  exchange  (or  help  with  expen¬ 
ses.  Honeymoon  travel  plans  to  Spain 
and  Greece  will  provide  exciting  arti¬ 
cles  on  foreign  lands.  Write  to  PO  Box 
426,  Stow,  MA  01775  or  call  (508) 
562-4127. 


SEASONED  WRITING  PROFESSION¬ 
AL  specializing  in  taxes,  personal 
finance,  business  and  government  seeks 
recurring  or  one  time  assignments. 
301  649-6044  Fox  301  593-8641. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PACKAGING  &  DISTRIBUTION 
Looking  (or  an  opportunity  where  my 
skills  and  knowledge  will  be  util¬ 
ized  for  results.  I  possess  skills 
and  knowledge  in  all  aspects  of  manage¬ 
ment,  project  methodology  and  news 
technology.  People  oriented,  quality 
minded.  Reply  to  Box  6619,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 


TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connectians  seeks  writers! 
Free  travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201) 
773-7966. 


When  people  are  free  to  do  as  they 
please,  they  usually  imitate  each  other. 

Eric  Hoffer 
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by  Richard  Steyn 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

THE  TRANSITION  PROCESS 
AND  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MEDIA 


IT  IS  ALWAYS  difficult  for  those  who 
live  through  cataclysmic  change  to  re¬ 
tain  perspective  and  take  a  long-term 
view. 

We  constantly  have  to  remind  our¬ 
selves  that  we  are  in  the  process  of 
changing  a  system  that  has  operated 
for  some  three  and  a  half  centuries, 
trying  to  turn  an  undemocratic  racist 
society  into  an  inclusive  nonracial  one 
in  the  space  of  a  few  short  years  and 
without  the  benefit  of  a  rising  econom¬ 
ic  tide. 

The  length  and  complexity  of  the 
transition  process  presents  a  huge 
challenge  to  the  South  African  media, 
ourselves  debilitated  by  the  apartheid 
years  and  the  long-lasting  economic 
downturn  in  which  only  the  fittest  or 
the  subsidized  have  survived. 

Although  our  media  are  more  so¬ 
phisticated  and  more  independent 
than  their  counterparts  in  most 
African  countries,  decades  of  minority 


Steyn  is  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Johannesburg  (South  Africa)  Star.  The 
above  is  excerpted  from  a  speech  that  he 
presented  at  the  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee’s  1993  Harold  W.  Andersen 
Lecture  in  Washington. 


UBQNnNywoa  i/vouj 

SMBN  3HL  HUM  ISUId  33 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdN^ 

Ad  News  is  Australia's  top  selling  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  unique  Insights 
into  trends,  new  developments  and  successful  strategies. 
Special  reports  cover  breakthrough  campaigns,  topical  Issues 
affecting  marketers  as  well  as  TV,  magazines,  direct  marketing, 
top  sales  promotion,  advertisers  and  media  outlets. 

It's  your  essential  source  of  Information  and  trends  from 
Downunder. 


Post  to:  Ad  News,  GPO  Box  606, 

Sydney,  NSW,  2001 ,  Australia. 
Please  send  me  26  issues  (1  year)  of  Ad 
News  for  A$200  I  enclose  my  cheque/ 
money  order  for  A$200. 

NAME: _ 

ADDRESS: _ 


CITY: _ STATE: _ ZIR _ 

YAFFA  PUBLISHING  GROUP  PTY  LTD  ACN  002  699  354 
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domination  have  bequeathed  us  a  lop¬ 
sided  media  structure  unsuited  to  the 
exacting  demands  being  placed  upon 
it. 

Until  recently,  the  broadcast  media 
—  with  one  or  two  exceptions  —  were 
owned  or  controlled  by  government; 
the  newspapers  are  still  in  the  hands, 
by  and  large,  of  four  press  groups  with 
broadly  similar  interests. 

The  result  has  been  a  lack  of  access 
by  most  of  the  population  to  radio  and 
television  and  a  press  that  is  overrepre¬ 


sentative  of  one  section  of  the  popula¬ 
tion. 

Belated  efforts  are  being  made  to 
widen  the  gateway  through  which  news 
and  opinions  are  gathered  and  present¬ 
ed  to  the  public.  But  a  fair  and  effec¬ 
tive  communications  system  capable  of 
nourishing  a  healthy  democracy  will 
take  many  years  to  bring  about  in 
South  Africa. 

Another  inhibiting  factor  is  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  intolerance. 

There  are  any  number  of  recorded 
instances  of  journalists  being  threat¬ 
ened,  roughed  up  and  in  some  cases  se¬ 
verely  assaulted  or  killed  by  political 
hotheads  with  axes  to  grind. 

When  complaints  are  lodged  with 
political  organizations,  there  is  much 
tut-tutting  and  promises  of  action,  but 
little  ever  comes  of  it. 

The  situation  is  particularly  difficult 
for  black  reporters  living  in  urban 
townships;  for  them  to  file  stories  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  prevailing  political  ortho¬ 
doxy  requires  courage  of  the  highest 
order.  Not  surprisingly,  few  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  put  their  lives  at  stake  by  be¬ 
ing  politically  incorrect,  while  some  of 
the  bravest  opponents  of  apartheid 
have  become  steadily  more  disillu¬ 


sioned  at  the  lip  service  paid  to  democ¬ 
racy  by  many  of  the  political  parties. 

Given  the  deficiencies  and  short¬ 
comings  I  have  mentioned,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  too  much  of 
the  media  in  the  transition  to  democ¬ 
racy.  Our  immediate  task,  in  simple 
terms,  is  twofold:  first,  to  explain  to  a 
largely  unsophisticated  electorate  the 
rudiments  of  transition  politics  and 
multiparty  democracy,  and  second,  to 
report,  describe  and  comment  upon 
the  activities  of  the  competing  parties. 


The  explanatory  role  falls  primarily 
but  not  entirely  upon  radio.  Studies 
show  that  while  large  parts  of  South 
Africa  are  beyond  the  reach  of  news¬ 
papers  and  TV,  virtually  everyone  in 
the  country  has  access  to  a  transistor 
radio. 

Television  will  be  mightily  influen¬ 
tial  in  urban  areas,  but  newspapers  re¬ 
main  the  medium  best  suited  to  de¬ 
tailed  reporting  and  careful  analysis  of 
political  events  —  hence  their  contin¬ 
uing  importance  to  politicians  and  pol¬ 
icy-makers. 

Although  enjoying  more  latitude 
than  the  publicly  owned  electronic  me¬ 
dia,  newspapers  too  are  having  difficul¬ 
ty  living  up  to  their  own  pious  promis¬ 
es  of  fairness  to  a  wide  range  of  politi¬ 
cal  parties.  We  all  have  our  own  en¬ 
crusted  prejudices,  built  up  during  the 
apartheid  years. 

In  one  sense,  it  was  easier  in  the  bad 
old  days;  most  of  us  English-language 
press  were  firmly  opposed  to  apartheid, 
so  we  knew  exactly  where  we  stood. 
Now,  the  choice  for  everyone  is  much 
less  clear-cut;  we  are  having  to  decide 
what  we  actually  stand  for  —  not  so 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  35) 
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...  a  fair  and  effective  communications  system 
capable  of  nourishing  a  healthy  democracy  will 
take  many  years  to  bring  about  in  South  Africa. 


Reacli  h  Dnion  Men  ii  he  Eipiiii  lev  pper  Fields 

Voice  Personals  •  1-800  and  1-900  Services  •  Electronic  Classified  Advertising  •  FAX  Publishing 
On-line  Services  •  CD-ROM  Multimedia  Publishing  •  Database  Marketing  •  Telecommunications  Alliances 


Space  Reservations . January  28, 1994 

Ad  Materials . February  1, 1994 


SPECIAL  REPORT 

A  comprehensive  special  report,  Telecommunications  and 
Interactive  Newspapers  will  be  published  as  a  pullout 
section  in  the  February  12  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Edited  by  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  journalists  on 
American  telecommunications  issues,  Michael  Conniff, 
this  section  will  be  dedicated  exclusively  to  newspapers 
and  the  new  world  of  converging  technologies. 

Your  ad  in  this  section  will  reach  some  83,000  readers- 
including  professionals  in  every  facet  of  the  newspaper 
business:  from  the  pressroom  to  the  boardroom. 

SPECIAL  CONFERENCE 

And,  because  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  to  the 
newspaper  industry,  E&P  is  also  co-sponsoring  the  fifth 
annual  conference  on  Telecommunications  and  the 
Interactive  Newspapers  with  The  Kelsey  Group,  a 
prominent  consultant  on  telecom  issues.  The  conference 
will  take  place  February  13-16, 1994  at  the  Hyatt  Regency 
in  Tampa,  Florida. 

MEET  DECISION  MAKERS  WITH  TELECOM  NEEDS 

The  February  12  issue  of  E&P  including  this  timely 
special  section  will  be  distributed  at  the  conference.  Also, 
tabletop  exhibits  will  be  sold  through  Editor  &  Publisher 
to  those  companies  interested  in  meeting  attendees  and 
presenting  their  products  and  services. 

CALL  NOW 

For  more  information  about  exhibiting  at  the  conference 
and  advertising  in  E&P's  Telecommunications  and 
Interactive  Newspapers  section  call  your  local  Editor  & 
Publisher  sales  representative  or  Steve  Townsley, 
Advertising  Director,  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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The  Only  Independent  Weekly  Journal  of  Newspapering 
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ADVERTISING  SALES  OFFICES 

New  York  212-675-4380  •  Chicago  312-641-0041  •  New  Orleans  504-386-9673  •  Los  Angeles  213-382-6346  •  San  Francisco  415-421-7950 


Albuquerque  Tribune  reporter  Eileen  In  Washir^on,  2000  miles  from  the 

Welsome  spent  four  years  pursuing  leads  Tribune’s  small  staff,  Energy  Secretary 

about  radioactive  procedures  performed  Hazel  O’Leary  told  CNN;  “1  certainly 

on  unsuspecting  American  citizens.  De-  credit  the  Albuquerque  newspaper  for  the 

spite  official  roadblocks,  her  tenacious  in-  work  they  have  done.” 

vestgation  chronicled  horrifying  governmental  experimentation.  To  break  a  big  story,  you  don’t  have  to  be  a  big  newspaper. 

When  the  Tribune  ran  her  chilling,  three-part  series  in  You  just  have  to  be  a  great  newspaper. 

November,  it  sent  shock  waves  around  the  country.  Some  of  For  reprints  of  the  series,  “The  Plutonium  Experiment,”  send 

the  nation’s  largest  news  outlets  have  since  reported  similar  $1  to  The  Albuquerque  Tribune,  P.O.  SCRIPPS 

incidents  of  involuntary  radiological  exposure.  Drawer  T,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103.  HOWARD 
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